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There is no doubt but what 
any concerted attempt on the 
part of farmers to buy co-oper- 
atively would be both unfortun- 
ate for their own interests and 
disastrous to yours. 


The farmer can always and in- 
variably get better values for less 
money by buying what he needs 

P, amphlet Lack when he needs it through the reg- 


ular channels of the retail trade. 








To the Editor ! 
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aril are profits, there is naturally no 

Hare dwa “other side’ to the question. 


mo The National Manufacturing 
o the EARL: - Company, therefore, takes this 
opportunity to pledge its support 
of the stand which all right- 
Government EK thinking retailers must logically 


take on this issue. 
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Ilion, N. Y., Pays 
of Remington 
Tribute to 


EMINGTON is a 
name known and 
respected wherever 

firearms are used. That’s 
covering considerable 
territory, but it is true. 
Aug. 29, 30 and 31 
were big days for Ilion, 
N. Y. It was the hun- 
dredth birthday of Rem- 
ington firearms, and the 
town celebrated as only 
a town could whose his- 
tory is so much Reming- 
ton. The events of the 
week were in a class by 
themselves, and never 
before in the history of 
our country have so 
many notable and dis- 
tinguished people taken 
part in celebrating the 
success of an individual 
manufacturing concern. 
General Hugh Lenox 
Scott, Chief of Staff 
United States Army, the 
Hon. Charles S. Whit- 
man, Governor of the 
State of New York, and 
Captain Tom Marshall 
were headline attrac- 
tions. Congressmen, 
senators, mayors, crack 
rifle and  scatter-gun 
artists, editors and ad- 
vertising men were there 
in bunches, and job lots 
of traveling men, me- 
chanical experts and 
men who have worked 
for the Remingtons for 
fifty years or more were 
80 thick that they made 
crowds. 
The Ilion people pulled 
& parade unique in the 
history of parades. 
Ore marchers were in 







The Remington Trophy, designed by Prendergast. 
Similar trophies will be cast and sent to each State 
in the Union for perpetual competition by 
the organized militia of the United States. 
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to the Hundredth Birthday 
arms—<A Small Town’s 


Big Industry 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


line than there are in- 
habitants in Ilion. It 
was 110 per cent strong! 
This is accounted for by 
the fact that thousands 
of the workers in Ilion 
factories live in Utica, 
Frankfort and _ other 
nearby towns, and they 
were all in the big 
parade. 

A hundred years ago 
young Eliphalet Reming- 
ton, Jr., was consumed 
with the desire to own a 
rifle. Money was scarce, 
guns were scarce and 
game was plentiful. Most 
of the gun barrels made 
in the United States at 
that time were ham- 
mered out over in Penn- 
sylvania. There were 
no gun factories in the 
country, and only a few 
gunsmiths, who worked 
boring out barrels, in the 
few large towns. Utica 
had a gunsmith, but by 
the time he had finished 
boring a barrel shipped 
in from the Quaker 
State and had fitted it 
with lock, stock and 
sights the price was a 
problem to the ordinary 
settler. But young Rem- 
ington wanted that gun 
and his desire was a 
whopper. Every time 
an old drummer part- 
ridge pounded his wings 
on a drummer log he 
played “I want a gun, I 
want a gun,” to that 
back-woods boy. Every 
time he saw a deer track, 
his big desire seemed to 
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say, “My boy, you could turn those fresh tracks to 
venison if you had a rifle.” Every rabbit, every 
duck, every goose, every coon and every squirrel in 
his section of the Mohawk Valley seemed bent on 
rubbing it in, for day after day he saw game within 
easy range. 

On the Remington farm was a blacksmithing out- 
fit and our future gun maker was handy with 4a 
hammer. He not only made repairs on the vehicles 
and implements om his father’s farm, but in that 
day of individual dependence he had made many 
new implements from raw material. 

Finally the gun desire became too strong to re- 
sist, and Eliphalet tackled his first gun barrel. 
Local history around Ilion tells us that horseshoe 
nails, horse shoes and other desirable scrap went 
into that barrei, and when it was completed he 
hoofed it to Utica, where the gun maker bored and 
rifled it. When Remington’s gun was completed it 
was the talk of the community, and its shooting 
qualities were so good that a neighbor promptly 
ordered a duplicate. 

The original gun has been lost, but that second 
rifle, and by the way, the first commercial firearm 
bearing the Remington name, is still in Ilion. It 
is owned by Greene, a local contracting carpenter. 
Mr. Greene is 84 years old, and is still active in 
business. The old Remington rifle is one of his 
most prized possessions. We drove to his home and 
induced him to come out and pose for a picture. 
The result, which is herewith reproduced, is not 
only a good likeness of this sterling old citizen, but 
also gives a good idea of the first Remington gun. 
That old rifle is a young cannon compared with the 
light high-power models of to-day, but it drops to 
your shoulder and your eye catches its bright old 
sights in such a way that you instantly realize the 
care given to its construction and balance when it 
was made a hundred years ago. 

Remington’s gun business had a reputation in- 
side of a year and before two years had passed his 
barrels were pronounced the best in the country. 
With a growing business he made careful study of 
the work into which he had accidentally launched 
himself, and every barrel contained the full fruit 
.of everything he knew on the subject. 

In 1832, sixteen years after his first rifle, he was 
-employing twenty men and the business promised 
big things. The story of the growth of the Rem- 
ington factory is a long one and full of interest. » 

In 1840 they were selling Harpers Ferry rifles in 
5000 lots, and in 1847 they began making pistols. 
In 1865 they perfected a breech-loading rifle which 
-was shortly adopted not only by the U. S. Army, 
but by many governments of the old world. 

In 1870 to 1871 during a period of seven months, 
the factory made and shipped to the French Gov- 
-ernment 155,000 of these rifles. It was a world’s 
record at that time, and is a reminder that war 
-orders are not altogether a new thing for our man- 
ufacturers. 

The Remington sewing machine and the Reming- 
ton typewriter were later inventions which in- 
-creased the business. 

In 1888 the Remington Arms Company was or- 
ganized with Marcellus Hartley as president, and 
“Thomas G. Bennett, vice-president; W. W. Reynolds, 
secretary, and Wilfred Hartley, treasurer. Backed 
by aggressive salesmanship, plenty of capital and 
splendid equipment the business since that time has 
-grown to enormous proportions. Young Reming- 


‘ton’s one-man blacksmith shop has become a bee- 
‘hive of industry where 10,000 men are employed in 
‘buildings covering about as much ground as was in 
‘the original Remington farm. 
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Ilion had been two years getting ready for this 
celebration. When they selected General H. A. 
House to be chairman of the General Centennial 
Committee, success was a cinch. To begin with 
General House is a retired business man. He made 
a bank roll big enough to keep him going in com- 
parative luxury the rest of his natural days be- 
cause he was a rattling good business man, and he 
retired because he wanted to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. He is a blunt, square-shouldered, pleas- 
ant-faced man who stands squarely on both feet in 
such a way that you feel here is a chap who isn’t to 
be blown off his balance physically or mentally by 
anything short of a hurricane. Since he “retired” 
General House has been free to work in public en- 
terprises in his home town, and his fellow citizens 
have used him repeatedly for public good. Under 
his direction the Remington Centennial Celebration 
went off with a snap that demonstrated most ef- 
fective organization. Before we go further Gen- 
eral House is mighty good congressional or sena- 
torial timber. He is the type of business man this 
publication would like to see in Washington, D. C. 

The celebration was opened officially Tuesday, 
Aug. 27, at Monument Square, by P. H. Ward, 
president of the village. A. D. Richardson, village 
attorney, after a brief address, introduced Attorney 
Frank A. Schmidt, who spoke on “The Industries of 
Ilion.” 

The printed program states that the next speaker 
was Captain Thomas A. Marshall, but it was none 
other than our old friend Tom. Every gun man 
from Maine to lower California knows Tom, Mar- 
shall. He has shot hot air and clay pigeons in about 
every village of every State in the Union, and 
would need an adding machine to count his friends. 
Just as every one expected, Tom made a hit with 
the crowd; in fact, it was a home run with the bases 
full. He told them that the idea of calling Ilion a 
village was all wrong. “Out west of the river,” 
he said, “we would have called Ilion a city half a 
century ago, and to-day it would rank as a metrop- 
olis.” Tom spoke enthusiastically of the fame of 
Remington guns, and of the loyalty of Remington 
men, and wound up his address by saying that he 
hoped to be able to meet his audience again at the 
next one hundredth anniversary. 

Representatives from Herkimer, Frankfort, Little 
Falls, Mohawk, Utica and other Mohawk Valley 
towns then spoke for their communities, each ex- 
pressing their appreciation in sharing not only in 
the play, but in the profits of Ilion and her indus- 
tries. 

Daughters of 1812 Present Tablet 


The account of Tuesday afternoon’s events was 
well covered in the following report in the Ilion 
Citizen: 

“An event which linked its ceremonies to the his- 
toric past was that of Tuesday afternoon, when 4 
marker was unveiled at the site of the old stone 
forge. Many hundreds made the pilgrimage to the 
spot where, one hundred years ago Eliphalet Rem- 
ington unwittingly founded the great Remington 
industries. 

“Patriotic music by one of the many bands which 
came to Ilion for the occasion opened the cere- 
monies of the afternoon. The Rev. Lloyd R. Ben- 
son, rector of St. Augustine’s Church, pronounced 
the invocation, while those in the assemblage stood 
with bowed, uncovered heads. A quartet selection 
followed the invocation, after which Mrs. Robert 
D. Callan, regent of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry Lodge, Daughters of 1812, welcomed the vis- 
itors. Mrs. Callan reviewed the story of Eliphalet 
Remington, setting forth his ideals and accomplish- 
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Below, left to right: Harry 
S. Welles, professional shoot- 
er, Deadshot Powder Com- 
pany; F. J. Kahrs, Reming- 
ton-U.M.C. advertising staff ; 
T. D. Richter, Editor Sport- 
ing Life, Philadelphia; J. L. 
Clark, District Manager, 
Remington-U.M.C. Company ; 
H. J. Prendergast, champion 
trap shooter, New York 
State; winner Remington Cen- 
tennial Trophy at Ilion, N.Y. 


In the cirele: Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, Chairman of 
Board of Directors, Reming- 
ton-U.M.C. Company. Be- 
low at the left: Captain Tom 
A. Marshall, who would need 
an adding machine to count 
his friends; G. H. Rudd of 
the Remington-U.M.C. Arms 


In the civic parade the bands were about two blocks 

apart. At the left, A. F. Hebard, general sales man- 

ager Remington-U.M.C. Company, Ilion, N. Y. At the 

right, Walter Greene, 84 years old, active contracting 

builder and owner of the first commercial Remington 

rifle, a@ young cannon compared with the light high- 
power models of to-day 


ments, how, from a spark at the odd forge had pro- 
ceeded the gigantic industry that enjoys world- 
wide renown to-day. In closing her address she 
said: ‘So in memory of this pioneer captain of in- 
dustry, inventor and patriot, we, the members of the 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry Chapter, United 
States Daughters of 1812, present this tablet.’ 
“As. Mrs. Callan concluded, Mrs. Ida Remington 
Squire, granddaughter of Eliphalet, the creator, 





works at Ilion, N. Y. 
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Three generations in the Remington stock-finishing department. Earl Howard, 7 years; Fred H. Howard, 27 
years; Russell W. Howard, 47 years in continuous service 


stepped to the monument and drew back the veiling 
folds of the American flag which had hidden the 
tablet from view. The tablet bears a representa- 
tion of the old smithy between the dates 1816 and 
1916 and the following inscription: 


ON THE FARTHER BANK 
OF THE STREAM 
STOOD THE FORGE WHERE 
ELIPHALET REMINGTON, 2D, 
MADE THE FIRST REMINGTON 
GUN 
1816 1916 


THIS TABLET ERECTED BY 

THE COMMODORE OLIVER 

HAZARD PERRY CHAPTER 
UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
OF 1812 OF ILION, NEW YORK 


“The Hon. Watson C. Squire, husband of Mrs. 
Ida Remington Squire, had the honor of receiving 
the monument in the name of the people of Ilion. 
Mr. Squire spoke in a very eloquent manner of the 
great industry which stands as a monument to the 
glorious name of Remington, and which the people 
of Ilion so greatly appreciate. His words were 
heard with rapt attention. 

“Mrs. Callan next introduced Mrs. Gerry Slade, 
New York State President of the Daughters of 1812, 
and honorary national president of the order, who 
expressed her deep appreciation and approval of the 
occasion in which the Ilion chapter had helped. 
Mrs. Slade’s address was appreciated by her hun- 
dreds of hearers. 

“Captain Thomas A. Marshall was the next 
speaker, and true to his reputation, the moments in 
which he spoke were such as to cause no lagging in 


the interest of the occasion. Every sentence brought 
smiles and laughter, and Mr. Marshall kept every- 
one in good cheer. Following his speech the band 
awoke the echoes of the gorge with the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’ after which benediction by Rev. 
Calvin H. French of the Presbyterian Church was 
invoked. 
Tuesday Evening 


“Tuesday evening, soon after twilight began to 
envelop the city, the main thoroughfares were 


Old Remington forge, Ilion Gorge, Ilion, N. Y- 


transformed from the blackness of night into radi- 
ant avenues of glaring splendor. 

“Spring leading Summer, a symbolism of color 
and wondrous pretty maidens, Summer itself in the 
full blown gorgeousness of the year with more and 
more fair faces; the Welfare Station, a study i 
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humanity, white linen and the red cross, and then 
a Venetian street scene with gondoliers, the tinkle 
of stringed instruments, and fair ladies leaning 
from balconies—all passed in the flash of electrics 
before the cheering crowds. 








Bronze tablet pee by the U. S. Daughters of 1812 
marking the site of the old Remington forge. 


“A Grecian float in the white of bas-relief statu- 
ary, a southern cabin with banjos and darkies, a 
tea garden of pink lights, chrysanthemums and wis- 








Left to right—C. L. Reierson, vice-president Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company; Congressman 
Homer P. Snyder, Little Falls, N. Y.; Senator Warren G. Harding, Marion, Ohio; Chairman A. A. House, 
Ilion Centennial Committee; Major General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, U. S. A.; Captain H. N. 
Coates, U. S. A.; Colonel John W. Vrooman, Herkimer, N. Y.; Hon. Thomas R. Proctor, Utica, N. Y. 


tarias, with pretty Japanese maidens; New Eng- 
land women with spinning wheel and distaff, the 
noble red man in his native haunts and a coaching 
party of 1861, made up the remainder of the floats. 
And there were bands here, there and at all points 
in the procession. Not once did the music die as 
the parade marched through Ilion’s principal streets 
to the point of starting, where it was dismissed. 
The officials of the city, the Arms Company and 
members of the committee rode in automobiles in 
the parade. j 

“Thousands of the incandescents arched high 
above the pavements, and below a mass of human- 
ity swayed onward, onward, in its eagerness to see 
the parade, which was the center: of attraction that 
evening. The crowds gathered in the streets early 
in the evening, and still the steady procession from 
neighboring villages and cities continued to pour 
into Ilion. All street cars to this city were jammed 
to capacity, and hundreds of automobiles brought 
visitors to the greatest celebration ever attempted 
in the Mohawk Valley. 

“The procession formed in Monument Square, and 
was composed entirely of beautiful floats and bands. 
Hundreds witnessed the formation, and applauded 
their every move. About 8.30 the parade began its 
long march throughout the principal streets which 
were lined on either side with.thousands of people. 

“The parade was commanded by Marshal James 
A. Palmer, with mounted aides. The floats were 
many and beautiful, among which were the ‘Old 
Remington Forge,’ a replica of the tiny building 
huddled away in the hills of the gulph. Olin Ten 
Eyck, a direct descendant of Eliphalet Remington, 
played the part of his illustrious ancestor. 

“Columbia triumphant, colonial dames, and the 
atmosphere of the days of old told the story of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and a min- 
iature vessel manned by stout lads and lasses rep- 
resented the Daughters of 1812.” 
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Views of the Remington Centennial Industrial parade. ‘n which there were more marchers than there are 
inhabitants in Ilion. This parade.was reviewed by Governor Whitman and witnessed by 
over twenty-five thousand people. 
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At the top, Govexnor Whitman on the steps of the residence of Gen€ral H. A. House reviewing the industrial 

parade. The Governor is in the center and his host is on the first step.. Below, left to right: Bevies of beauties 

watched the Remington men march; Bayard Jones, a well-known New York artist now connected with the 

Remington-U.M.C. Company; Chairman H. A. House; T. L. Briggs, advertising manager Remington-U.M.C.; 

- A. Haughton, works manager, Ilion plant, Remington-U.M.C.; The entrance to Recreation Park, Ilion, 
N. Y., where the track meet and shoot was held 
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Old timers in the Remington U. M. C. factory at Ilion: 1—W. H. Deyle, 43 years in service; 2—Samuel Den- 


nison, 41 years in service; 3—Frank Hubbard, 44 years in service; 4— 


M. D. Hartford, 51 years in service; 


5—A. L. Nutting, 46 years in service; 6—J. C. Truax, 50 years in service; T—L. N. Walker, 42 years 
in service; 8—Samuel Underwood, 42 years in service; 9—E. E. Wakelee, 40 years in service; 
10—John Haller, 58 years in service; 11—A. A. Rivers, 50 years in service ; 12—Freemont, Tefft, 50 
years in service; 13—Russel Howard, 43 years in service; 14—J. S. Nichols, 42 years in service. 


Governor Whitman’s Address 


On Wednesday Governor Whitman was the guest 
of honor. His appearance on the speakers’ plat- 
form at Monument Square was a signal for wild 
enthusiasm. After continuous applause for nearly 
ten minutes the popular Governor spoke as follows: 

“It is, I believe, fitting that representatives of 
the State Government and citizens from sister States 
should share with you in this celebrati@n to-day. 
The whole story of Ilion and of the Remingtons is 
singularly expressive of what has been the spirit 
of America for a century and more. 

“As I have read this tale of struggle and triumph, 
I have been led to believe that the development and 
growth here is fairly representative of all that 
American enterprise, integrity and energy have been 
able to accomplish during the century past. 

“When young Eliphalet Remington gathered scrap 
iron to make the gun that his father could not af- 
ford to buy, it was not only a business that he 
started, but the future of a Nation that he helped 
to mold. The soul of America stood free, for the 
War of 1812 lifted the last shadow of foreign 
tyranny, but the hands of America were still clumsy 
and unskilled. A people, surrounded by every nat- 
ural resource with which a beneficent Creator has 
seen fit to store the earth, were neither aware of 
their opportunities nor their capacities and moved 
along in old-world ruts. 

“Remington, along with Whitney and Fulton, 
sounded a bugle call that waked the inventive genius 
of America, that released the creative energies of 
America, and that set America to the great task of 
mastering materials. To read of those early days 


of heart-breaking endeavor and slow, painstaking 
discoveries, is to come to a new appreciation of the 
indomitable courage upon which the success of the 
nation is builded. Obstacles, instead of daunting, 
only spurred to more tireless endeavor, and the suc- 
cess of one day, instead of bringing satisfaction, 
pointed out a new goal for the morrow. 

“And so it is that I say that the history of this 
one-hundred-year-old industry is much the history 
of America. Courage to start with, honor and hon- 
esty to build upon, the joy of achievement to spur 
endeavor, and the driving spirit that refuses to lie 
down as long as there is a worthy task to do. 

“As Governor of the State, I make official 
acknowledgment of pride in the possession of such 
a business within our borders, and Ilion is indeed 
to be congratulated that its communal roots are in 
clean soil.” 

The chief executive of the State then linked the 
importance of Ilion’s industries with the: needs of 
the union as a whole, and their influence and extent 
with foreign lands. Passing from the local indus- 
tries, the Governor made known his views on nation- 
al matters, which at present are continually before 
the public eye. He concluded as follows: 

“Preparedness is a great word of the present day. 
I have never hesitated to say that I believe in a 
program of national defense that will enable the 
United States not only to safeguard its own insti- 
tutions, but to stand as the champion of liberty, 
justice and the humanities. But there is more than 
one kind of preparedness. Ships and munitions of 
war are necessary, but not all-sufficient. 

“There is a social preparedness that will take the 
hate and anger and hunger and weakness out of 
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American life, establishing conditions that will give 
us strong men and women able and willing to be- 
come strong mothers and fathers. 

“There is also an industrial preparedness that will 
mobilize the industries of the United States. Europe 
has proved that an army on the firing line is no 
stronger than the army in the factories behind the 
firing line. The warring nations have been com- 
pelled to hunt through the trenches for skilled 
workers who should never have been permitted to 
go to the front. 

“Now, in time of peace, I believe in the formation 
of an industrial reserve, an organization of skilled 
workers, that in time of war would have the rank 
and standing of soldiers, but serving in the shop 
and not in the field. Even as in the past, the safety 
of the United States rests upon the patriotism of the 
countless thousands who toil in the ranks of life, but 
modern warfare has changed conditions to a point 
where their patriotism will have its expression in 
the discharge of industrial duties for which their 
skill is fitted. 

“And in addition to military, social and industrial 
preparedness, there is a civic preparedness that has 
to do with the improvement and perfection of the 
democratic processes. It calls for an interest in 
politics—not the politics that puts party above 
America—but the politics that regards America as 
a sacred trust. Given this preparedness, given this 
new and finer conception of citizenship and every 
evil will be cured, every injustice remedied and the 
world’s greatest experiment in popular government, 
freed of its clogs, will move forward to the liberty, 
equality and happiness of which the fathers 
dreamed.” 


After enjoying a trip through the mammoth arms 
plant, Governor Whitman reviewed the big indus- 
trial parade, from the steps of the residence of 
H. A. House. At 6 o’clock a banquet was given in 
the governor’s honor at the Masonic Temple. The 
governor spoke at this occasion of the part that 
Ilion industries play in the life of the nation. 

Referring to a feeling of regret that arms and 
munition plants are made necessary by the most 
horrible occupation of man, the Governor said that 
he nevertheless felt good might come of evil and 
that from it better civilization and better govern- 
ment might result. 

With the expression of his faith in the ability, 
the character and the potentiality of the people of 
the State of New York, Governor Whitman said 
good-bye. 

Fireworks and street dancing furnished amuse- 
ment for the evening, and Ilion retired weary but 
happy. 


Military Day—General Scott’s Address 


Thursday was Military Day, and Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott was the guest of honor. After a military 
parade the General spoke as follows: 

“It is indeed a great privilege and a high honor 
to be invited to this assembly of distinguished men 
and to listen to the words of these eloquent speak- 
ers. I feel a great diffidence myself in appearing 
before you, for the réle of the soldier is to keep in 
the background, on civil occasions—to be seen and 
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not heard, until that day when he is called to speak 
for his country and speak in tones of thunder. 

“We are gathered here to-day to celebrate the 
taking of the first steps in the evolution of the great 
Remington plant, to do honor to its illustrious foun- 
der and to those men who have had the foresight, 
courage and patriotism to carry it forward to its 
present high condition. I say patriotism because 
the manufacture of munitions of war is one of the 
most important branches of industrial preparedness 
for the defense of the nation, without which the 
efforts of armies are of no avail. 


“This plant had its inception in small beginnings 
in the early days of the republic, and has grown 
with its growth, until both are now giants and the 
products of this plant are to be found in every 
clime. I saw and used in my youth the Remington 
rifle and ammunition on the buffalo plains of North 
America, and in middle life encountered them in 
Cuba, Mexico and the Sulu Islands within sight of 
British North Borneo. 


Must Guard Wealth 


“We have, my friends, an immense country, the 
wealthiest on the globe, and the least able to defend 
itself of any that calls itself a world power. When 
we look abroad in the world and we see a large part 
of it at war, we must recognize the fact that the 
millennium is not yet—that the nature of man has 
not changed materially since the days of the pa- 
triarchs; that property, money and, above all, liberty 
must be carefully safeguarded or they will be lost. 
Let us, then, do each his part to-day to honor in a 
very high degree those men who have done so much 
for the industrial preparedness of the nation, who 
had the foresight, courage and patriotism to build 
up the plant which came to the aid of the National 
Government in the Mexican and Civil Wars, and is 
ready to do it again in the manufacture of the 
munitions so essential in war for the salvation of 
the republic.” 


Field and Shooting Tournament 


In the afternoon field sports at Recreation Park 
attracted great crowds. Ted Meredith ran 300 
yards against the world at large, and left all start- 
ers well behind before the race was fairly started. 

The Remington Arms Baseball Team won a 4 to 
2 victory over the Remington Typewriter Team, 
and at the Gun Club, where shooting was in prog- 
ress all day, H. J. Prendergast, champion trap 
shooter of New York State, was high gun. He was 
awarded the Remington Centennial Trophy which 
is a beautiful bronze of Remington and his first 
rifle. Similar trophies have been cast and sent to 
the militia of every State in the union for perpetual 
competition by the organized militia of the United 
States. 

The Remington Centennial celebration closed with 
a monster booster parade. The spirit of the town 
of Ilion is indeed a demonstration that the winds 
of the Mohawk Valley still drive an air surcharged 
with accomplishment. HARDWARE AGE extends to 
that progressive city best wishes for further pros- 
perity, and for a continued growth of the great 
fire arms factory where perfection is a habit and 
quality a watchword. 
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Eighth Section 


ONDAY, July 5. Have just totaled my sales 
for last month and I’m somewhat gratified to 
see that they are $2,280. The best month this 

store has had for a long while, I fancy. 

The only fly I can see in the ointment is that 
about $600 worth of goods were charged during the 
month. I’ve considerably over a thousand dollars 
on the books now—it seems to me a lot to have in 
two months: However, that plan which I put into 
force the first of the month has certainly cut down 
charge accounts. 

Some fellows fell in line with the new plan of con- 
trolling credits which I told you about last week, 
Mr. Diary, and I feel sure it will work out splen- 
didly. 

One old chap named Dawborn felt insulted (he 
owed me $18.75—and still owes it, by the by) and 
said he refused to be card-indexed and checked up 
like a criminal being put through the third degree. 
He worked himself into a fine fit of fury and 
bounced out of the store, saying that he would give 
Stigler all his trade in future. 

I was so flabbergasted that I forgot to ask him 
to pay his account before doing so. 

That reminds me, Mr. Diary, of what Larson, my 
manager, told me this morning. He said that Stig- 
ler is talking about me and says that I am a 
“smarty” and that it’s about time somebody slapped 
my wrist. I’m told that Stigler says he’ll run me 
off my feet by Christmas. 

I wish his store was not so near. I can see his 
store from the front of mine. I’ve noticed the last 
few days that whenever I happen to meet him he 
says, “Howdy” in such a d——d contemptuous man- 
ner that I feel like knocking his block off! Excuse 
my free and easy language, Mr. Diary, but I sure do 
hate that man! 

Let’s forget that man Stigler for a bit, though, 
for I want to record in you the standing of my busi- 
ness at the first of the month as nearly as I can esti- 
mate it. 

Cash in bank, $1,920. 

Accounts owing to me, $1,265. 

Purchases for last month, $4,220. 

Bills I owe, $3,820. 

I must get hold of Jock MacTavish, my account- 
ant, for there’s something wrong here. I had to get 
that stock, and I’ve nearly enough in cash and ac- 
counts owing to me to pay all my trade bills. 

However, I’ve got until the tenth, and if I have a 
good week, I’ll be pretty well all right, still J] do 
feel a bit uncomfortable about owing so much more 
than I can pay right away. 

Of course, I’ve got a dandy new stock of garden- 
ing tools and a new line of carpenter and household 
tools besides a new line in aluminum ware. 

I understand Stigler is mad because I’ve opened 
up in the carpenter tool line so much more than my 
predecessor did. Jock told me I ought to reduce my 
stock and increase my sales. I’ve increased my 
sales, but increased my stock also. Still, I’ve saved 


quite a lot in price by buying in large quantities. 
Well, if the worst comes to the worst I can pay 
everybody but the Boston jobbers. 

Bates and Hotchkin—I owe them nearly $2,000. 
They have been very decent to me. They sent their 
man here to help me take stock and newer charged 


The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University. 
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me acent. I’ve given them the bulk of my general 
business and they’ve looked after me in great shape. 
I feel that they will give me an extra thirty-days 
credit if I ask for it, and I would sooner ask them 
than anyone else. 

Betty has just come and put her dear hands on 
my forehead and said, “How hot your head is, Rob, 
dear—are you worrying over anything particular?” 
“No,” I said with a smile. “Well,” she replied, “it 
is 12.30 and quite time you were getting some 
beauty sleep.” 

I said I was not worried, Friend Diary, but I 
might as well tell you that I don’t like the size of 
my liabilities. What a fool I have been in buying so 
heavily. Well, sitting up all night won’t help any, 
so I'll turn in. 

Wednesday, July 7. Phew! What a dust-up I’ve 
had to-day! I’ve paid Myricks his money and let 
him go. I told him two weeks ago that I should 
have to let him go as expenses were too high. 

You see, Friend Diary, I decided to adhere to the 
division of expenses that Jock worked out, and that 
meant reducing the force. Now, I told Myricks 
that he could stay a few weeks until he got another 
job, and I meant it, but this morning when I caught 
him in the basement tossing lamp chimneys into the 
fixtures so carelessly that a number were broken, I 
got mad and told him he was an ungrateful scamp, 
and that I thought he was deliberately destroying 
my property. He turned around and said I had no 
cause to say he was a crook, and that even if I was 
his boss he had friends who would help him to pro- 
tect his reputation! Then I saw red and plugged 
him under the jaw! Since I’ve cooled down, I’m 
glad that no one saw me do it. Next I called him 
upstairs, gave him a week’s money and let him go. 

His parting remark was, “Everybody’s getting 
wise to you; I’m glad to be through before the 
smash comes. Mr. Stigler told me what would hap- 
pen and I can get a job there now—and I’m going 
to him right away.” 

It has not scared me any—it’s merely roused my 
fighting blood. There is one good lesson I’ve 
learned to-day, though, and that is, “Never to talk 
to an employee while in a temper.” I feel that I 
lowered my dignity by so doing, I didn’t do him 
any harm and I certainly did not do myself any 
good. 

I don’t like what he said about Stigler, Mr. Diary, 
but if he thinks it worried me he’s mistaken. By 
George, if Stigler is spoiling for a fight I’ll give 
him one! 

Friday, July 9. I begin to think that Larson is a 
pretty shrewd fellow; certainly, when he does thaw 
enough to make a criticism it is generally worth 
listening to. 

Yesterday, Jerry Teller, a rather fussy carpenter 
who does excellent work and who is always wanted 
when any extra work is desired, came in with 4 
complaint that a black saw he bought a week or so 
ago was not perfect. I looked it over carefully, but 
couldn’t see a thing the matter with it until 
Jerry pointed out a crack in the handle from the 
rivet to the’back. It was such a trifling thing that 
I did not feel inclined to change it, besides, as I 
told him, how did I know it hadn’t cracked since he 
had had it? He swore up and down that it was like 
that when he bought it, for he is too careful of his 
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tools to damage them. He demanded a new saw or 
his money back. 

I told him the saw was second-hand goods now 
and that I didn’t deal in second-hand goods. We 
had a lot of talk back and forth, but I was doing 
some tall thinking and finally decided that it was 
better to give him a new saw than to let him feel 
dissatisfied, so, somewhat against my will, I finally 
gave him a new saw. But it didn’t seem to please 
him, for he left the store still grumbling about the 
way I tried to “put it over him.” 

Larson was watching the whole incident, so after 
Jerry left the store I turned to Larson and said, 
“There’s no satisfying some people, Larson.” 

“You didn’t try to satisfy him much, did you, 
boss?” he replied. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Well, if I came into the store and you kicked up 
such a fuss before changing the saw, I wouldn’t feel 
very much pleased if you gave me a new saw,” he 
answered. 

And then I saw the light! Great guns, what a 
fool I am! I don’t seem to know the first thing 
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about business. Ever since I got this store my 
life seems to be a series of doing things wrong. And 
it took Larson to show me my mistake. I turned to 
him and said, “Thank you, Larson; you are right; 
I appreciate your frankness.” Then I held out my 
hand to him, which he shook awkwardly, and said, 
“That’s all right, boss; I am still learning; you are 
still learning—thank you.” I’m beginning to like 
Larson. 

One thing I’ve resolved to do is this: If anyone 
comes in with a complaint of any kind, I am going 
to let them have their say and get it off their chest. 
Then, instead of fighting them as to what I shall 
do, I will turn around and say: “I am very sorry 
you are not quite satisfied with that article, for I 
can’t afford to have anyone leave this store feeling 
dissatisfied. Now, if you will tell me just what you 
want me to do to satisfy you, I’ll do it.” Then, 
whatever they say, even if it means a direct loss to 
me, I’ll do what they want with a smile. I’ll not ap- 
pear suspicious of them, but treat them in such a 
way that they’ll feel pleased. 

(To be continued) 


The Middleman’s Place Sustained 


California Association Takes 


Action 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
To the Editor: 

The enclosed letter is self-explanatory and is sent 
to all our representatives along with the article 
that appeared in HARDWARE AGE Aug. 10. 

Hope it brings results. 

Very truly yours, 
; L. R. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith’s Letter 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Hon. WM. KETTER, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR:— 

I have been requested by the President and 
Executive Committee of the California State Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association (representing over 
800 of the Hardware merchants throughout the 
State), to call to your attention a matter which is 
at the present time being fostered by our Govern- 
ment through one of its departments and which 
policy, if continued, will result in a considerable 
hardship and injustice to all retail dealers in our 
country and throughout all rural districts. 

From an article which has recently been brought 
to the attention of our State Association, and con- 
tained in HARDWARE AGE, published by The David 
Williams Company, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, under date of August 10, 1916, we find 
on pages 49, 50 and 51, wherein our Government in 
Washington, through “The Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture,” is sending out literature encouraging among 
the farmers of the country, the policy of “the co- 
operative purchasing of farm supplies.” The 
author of the article in question is C. E. Bassett, 
who styles himself a “Specialist in Co-operative 
Organization.” I am enclosing herewith a copy of 
the article in question taken from the HARDWARE 
AGE above referred to, and would request that you 
— read the same to familiarize yourself there- 
with. 

It is the opinion of our association that the Gov- 
ernment should immediately desist advocating the 





policy outlined by the Department of Agriculture 
through Mr. Bassett, inasmuch as it directly affects 
the legitimate business interests of the retail deal- 
ers throughout our State. The farmers are entitled 
to and require a living margin of profit on their 
products and equally so is the retail dealer entitled 
to his reasonable margin of profit on his wares. 
No farming community could thrive very long with- 
out its adjacent town built up entirely of the varied 
retail interests represented therein, and should the 
formation of these farmers’ co-operative buying 
clubs be fostered or encouraged, the ruinous effect 
that same would have upon the country merchant 
is quite evident. The retail country merchant 
offers to the farmer a general variety of stock 
from which to make his selection, and carries same 
on hand for immediate delivery when wanted. 
This investment and convenience should be worth 
to the farmer the reasonable margin of profit 
added by the merchant to his cost to cover his 
operating expense, interest on his investment, plus 
a reasonable net margin of profit. 

It is our opinion that in spreading and encour- 
aging this idea, as referred to in the article en- 
closed herewith, our Government is advocating a 
policy detrimental to the interests of the many 
and which has been proved in most cases where 
tried, to be of ultimate benefit to none. 

We ask your co-operation and assistance in pre- 
senting this matter to the proper authorities of the 
department in question, and using your influence 
to bring about a cessation of the activities in 
this direction. 

Thanking you in advance for your aid and ask- 
ing that you kindly keep our organization advised 
as to your action and progress in this matter, I am 
pleased to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. A. SMITH, Secretary, 

California State Retail Hardware Association. 


Middleman Indispensable 


Sturcis, Ky. 
To the Editor: 
I have read with interest the article in Washing- 
ton News dated Aug. 7, in HARDWARE AGE of Aug. 
10, pertaining to the retail hardware man and the 
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farmer. Since reading the views of C. E. Bassett 
I am more than ever convinced that the retail man 
is the most important of all and that his services 
are indispensable. For the retailers, or middlemen 
as they are called, are the people who furnish the 
funds, the time and the service for the farmer. 
When a farmer buys a riding plow, cultivator, har- 
row or any implement he wants it brought to his 
farm and tested and usually before he pays the 
bill; the majority of them want to make one and 
two crops with them before settlement and fre- 
quently their wishes are granted in the matter. If 
he buys a steel range he expects the merchant to de- 
liver and install it in his home, furnish the pipe, 
etc., guarantee satisfaction, then take his note un- 
til sometime in the fall. 

Now, the co-operative buying system does not 
catch him for he needs the middleman. There are 
a few farmers in every community who can and will 
pay cash when goods are delivered, but few who 
are willing to pay cash in advance for a very large 
quantity. If the farmer applies to his home mer- 
chant for a quantity of goods, such as fertilizer 
or fencing and will accept them at the railroad sta- 
tion he can buy them as cheaply as he can from 
the co-operative store, for in eight chances out of 
ten the purchasing agent of the co-operative store 
is inexperienced and not sufficiently posted to se- 
cure as good prices as the home merchant. 

Mr. Bassett says the farmer ought to be relieved 
of all unnecessary expense in the purchase of any- 
thing he needs. That’s the position the retailer 
occupies exactly. If the farmer did not require so 
much service from the retailer he would be able to 
eliminate the cost of this service, but as long as 
time lasts people are going to require service and 
as long as they require it they are going to pay 
for it. 

The farmer and the retailer, or the middleman, 
have had years of unbroken friendship and busi- 
ness dealings and commodity exchanging, and if 
there be any friction or dissatisfaction between 
them it is usually brought about by just such fel- 
lows as Mr. Bassett or David Lubin of Agricultural 
Bureau fame backed up by some of our catalog 
houses’ politicians. The farmers are satisfied with 
the treatment they receive from us and we are con- 
tent to continue our business relations with them, so 


why should the Government interfere with our’ 


peace, happiness and friendship? If Uncle Sam 
attends to his own affairs he has plenty to keep him 
busy and then have to work overtime. 

I have always believed that the home merchant 
was a necessity and that his services were as in- 
dispensable to the farmer as the farmer is to the 
country merchant. True, there may be some co- 
operative stores spring up, but in my opinion it 
will cost the farmer more money to buy his goods 
through them than from his home merchant. Mr. 
Bassett claims that efficiency and economy is the 
watchword for the farmer and I quite agree with 
him. We all need more of it, but first let Mr. 
Farmer practise his economy and efficiency with 
his home merchant. When you require the mer- 
chant to haul your stove or your plow three or four 
miles in the country you may rest assured some 
one is paying the bill. If the co-operative store 
gives you the same service some one will pay the 
bill and who do you suppose that one will be? Cer- 
tainly not the purchasing agent. It is likely that 
later on the Government will make these free de- 
liveries for the co-operative buyers either by mail 
or special delivery for the poor farmer. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. STONE, Secretary, 

Kentucky Retail Hardware and Store Dealers’ 
Association. 


Hardware Age 


Unjust to Encourage Farmers’ 


Clubs 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
To the Editor: 

Personally I feel it very unjust to encourage 
farmers’ clubs which would tend to injure the local 
merchant in towns and cities. 

The farmer is to-day getting good prices for 
some of his produce, namely—grains of all kinds, 
stock, etc., and I feel that he should be helped in 
every way possible to enable him to get the best 
markets for all of the products he can raise. There 
is no doubt that conditions could be improved very 
much to help the farmer get a better market for 
his fruits and vegetables and along the lines of 
helping him in this way feel everyone here in this 
State would be in favor of doing all they could to 
nelp him out; but there is nothing that I know of 
that the hardware men view with so much disfavor 
as these FARMERS’ BUYING CLUBS—there be- 
ing one or two now in the State, but I do not think 
they have been very successful. 

Yours truly, 
MAXWELL HARDWARE COMPANY, 
John P. Maxwell. 


All Cranks Not Outside 


Government Service 


OMAHA, NEB. 
To the Editor: 

We have read with interest the article in HARD- 
WARE AGE, Aug. 10, with reference to “Government 
Interested in Movement to Put the Middleman Out 
of Business.” 

It indicates clearly that all the feeble-minded 
cranks are not located outside of the Government 
service, but it would be a sad reflection on the 
Government if this movement should be counte- 
nanced by them. It might then be fair to assume 
that it was a campaign document, and intended for 
political purposes, which it is sincerely to be hoped 
is not the case. 

Yours truly, 
WRIGHT & WILHELMY CO., 
W. S. WRIGHT. 


A Hardware Clerk’s Proposal 


D EAR Bell, I love you Mower each day! 
Of all the girls you are my Pick; 
And if I ever have my way, 
You may be sure I’ll Steel you quick. 
When first I Saw your golden Locks, 
The Keys to which I hold in part, 
I hoped I could with Tackle-blocks 
Draw you more closely to my heart. 


Could I in my Repeating Arms 
But Clasp you, little maid divine, 

I’d Bolt you there with all your charms 
And Rivet your sweet lips to mine, 
I’d Chain your heart’s door fast and fair 
And Nail the Hinges on with bliss; 

I really love you, on the Square; 
You’ll find no Grater love than this.. 


So now I’ll Screw my courage up 
And Axe you if my name will fit? 
If so, you’re just the needed cup 
Of Punch to Brace me up a Bit. 
So come tonight and we will File 
The papers, dearest little Plumb. 
I’ll meet you at the outer stile— 
Just Wire me if you Can Nut come. 
Your Adjustable Jack. 
—The Price Current. 





















How Harrison & Gould, Milford, Conn., Built a Prosperous | 
Business Against City Competition | 


A float that was easily made and featured the slogan of Harrison & Gould, lic. 


N the southern part of Connecticut, along the 
] shore of Long.Island Sound, is the little town of 

Milford, well known by summer visitors who 
prefer its quiet, pleasant surroundings and its cool 
sea breezes to the heat and hustle of the city. No 
less well known is it to those who are interested in 
hardware as the home of one of the most enterpris- 
ing little hardware stores in that section of the 
State—a store that is by far the best retail estab- 
lishment in the town—a store for which at the out- 
set a sure and speedy downfall was predicted, but 
which to-day is as far from failure as it seemed to 
many in the beginning of its career to be from suc- 
cess, 

Occasionally we meet some unsuccessful merchant 
who tries to convince us that it is as easy to be suc- 
cessful in a small town near a large city as it is to 
dam Niagara with a piece of screen wire. It is no 
task for an incompetent. It takes brains and push 
to make money in a small town that has big city 
competition. It weeds out the unfit and leaves real 
merchants in their places. In spite of what some 
chronic pessimists would have us believe there are 
still some successful small town merchants. 

Nine years ago in the autumn of 1907 Charles 
W. Harrison and Alfred E. Gould were employed 
by two prosperous jobbing houses in New Haven, 
Conn., and with the idea firmly implanted in their 
minds that they wanted before long to see their 
own names hung over a store front. The two 
pooled their modest savings and kept their eyes 
and ears open for opportunities. 


A Tottering General Store 
Milford is situated about ten miles south of New 


A Small Town Suecess 
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Haven and about the same distance in a northerly 
direction from Bridgeport, both fairly large and 
prosperous cities. Milford is on the main line of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and either of the cities mentioned can be quickly 
reached by means of trolley cars. Milford’s popu- 
lation in 1907 was about 3500, but the town was 
rapidly gaining popularity as a healthful summer 
resort, and in fact as a good residential town for 
the entire year. Naturally, the population was in- 
creasing, but the merchants did not keep in step 
with the march of progress, and as a result the 
stores were hardly in keeping with the rest of the 
town. ; 

The only resemblance to a hardware store was 
one little shop which sold general merchandise, and 
this had always been in a state of impending col- 
lapse. The townspeople bought the greater part. of { 
their merchandise in the two nearby cities that 
could be reached so easily by train or trolley car 
and the local store was used merely as a convenient 
place at which to buy goods that were needed in a 
hurry. Finally, the slender business props that i 
had been supporting it gave way entirely and the 
general store passed out of existence. 

Then Harrison and Gould stepped into it. They 
had the misconceived idea—at least some of their 
would-be advisers told them it was misconceived— 
that so long as there was business enough in Mil- 
ford to ably support a hardware store (of which 
the partners had made amply sure) that the busi- 
ness could be made to stay in town if someone made 
the right attempt to keep it there. And in spite 
of the openly expressed misgivings of local wise- 
acres—in spite of the pessimistic statements of the 
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The bright new attractive store front of Harrison & Gould, Inc., Milford, Conn., as contrasted with the orig- 
inal one of a few years ago. 


tradesmen of the town these two young men leased 
the building that had formerly housed the general 
store and put in a little stock of hardware and 
paint. But not a dollar’s worth of the old merchan- 
dise that had formed the stock of the old general 
store was bought. Everything that went into the 
tiny store was as new as could be bought. 


No Tremendous Rush 


It must not be supposed that because this was the 
first real hardware store that Milford had known 
that the town people flocked to buy hardware from 
it and that it was necessary to rope off part of the 
sidewalk and put up a sign “line forms on this 
side.” The buying habits of the people had become 
too strong, too firmly fixed for that. Nor should 
it be imagined that the new store was a model es- 
tablishment with up-to-date fixtures and a big wide- 
ly-diversified stock. The two young men were 
starting with very little capital, but with a lot of 
knowledge and even more courage and determina- 
tion. But knowledge and courage and determina- 
tion will seldom be taken as collateral for merchan- 
dise, and naturally the original stock was very small, 
though well assorted. The building was tiny and 
old-fashioned, but it stood in one of the best loca- 
tions in the town. The windows, in sharp contrast 
with most of those in the village at that time, were 
trimmed often and the glass was kept clean and 
shining. 

Creating New Business 

There was, of course, a lot of trade to be had in 
Milford that was going out of town. Gradually the 
new store began to win this business. But equally 
as important was the large field that had never been 
properly cultivated. There is no merchant in a 
better position to create really new business than 
your small town dealer who has an open eye for 
possibilities. And Harrison & Gould took full ad- 
vantage of this fact. 


A house on the shore should be painted about 
once every two or three years, and unless very good 
paint is used more often than that. Whether the 
people who owned houses in Milford were not aware 
of that fact, or whether they simply neglected to 
paint their houses because there was no one in town 
to suggest paint to them, is hard to tell. But at 
any rate when the shingle lettered Harrison & 
Gould was first hung out the houses in Milford 
needed the vigorous application of a town-wide 
paint-up campaign. And perhaps because it was 
not made easy for them to buy paint—there was no 
paint store in the town—the owners seemed in no 
hurry to start anything along that line. No doubt 
some of these people could have been induced to 
buy paint by means of window displays alone, but 
the business would never have increased as rapidly 
as it did if the proprietors had been content to al- 
low business to come to the store and if they had 
not gone more than half way—nearly all the way, in 
fact—to meet it. 

It is a ticklish job to tell a man his house needs 
painting—it is a job for a real salesman with diplo- 
matic ability; but Mr. Gould took upon himself the 
task of calling on painters, builders and house- 
owners who could in any way be interested in paint 
or builders’ hardware, and he soon put the paint 
department on a sound basis. There was probably 
twice as much paint used that year as in several 
previous seasons combined. The same _ personal 
work which gave the partners a very close and inti- 
mate acquaintance with many desirable townspeople 
brought them in direct contact with the local build- 
ers and with those who were erecting new houses. 
While there are a good many fine residences in Mil- 
ford, there are also, because of its being a shore 
town, a much larger number of cottages designed 
for use only during the summer months. These 
houses required but a comparatively small amount 
of hardware, but in the aggregate the business de 
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rived from them soon amounted to a very substan- 
tial sum. It necessitated in most cases no competi- 
tive bids and no complicated figuring. While the 
jobs were small they Were generally profitable, and 
by outside hustling, by getting in direct touch with 
those most closely connected with the building in- 
dustry, a good builders’ hardware business was 
gradually established. This and the paint depart- 
ment supported and helped each other. From the 
very first business was most promising on these 
two lines. 

The Delivery Service 


One of the most effective weapons with which to 
combat out-of-town trade, and one which was used 
almost from the very outset, was prompt delivery. 
At first there was very little to deliver, and a horse 
and wagon were used. At the present time a large 
automobile truck and a Ford car with a delivery 
body are kept busy. From the fact that the busi-, 
ness of Harrison & Gould, Inc., gradually extended 
for miles along the shore the slogan “We Delivery 
the Goods for Miles Around” was adopted and fea- 
tured in all the firm’s advertising. In the railroad 
station on one of the most prominent of the newly- 
erected signboards the same slogan greets every- 
one who alights from a train. 


The Float 


Not long ago in a parade held in Milford the au- 
tomobile truck and a number of the sample doors 
now used in the store were combined in a float. It 
was at once simple and unusual and carried more 
real selling power, perhaps because of its simplicity 
and its real flavor of hardware, than would have 
been the case had elaborateness been the object in 
its building. On top of this float the slogan, worded 
a little differently, again was featured—just the 
kind of a slogan to feature at a time like this. 

Logically and naturally, as a result of unflagging 
efforts, the business grew, not phenomenally nor too 
rapidly, but steadily and safely. Several small 
buildings were leased for the storage of goods, but 
as business increased and new lines were taken on 
the selling space in the store became far too small 
and the store front was hopelessly out of date to be 
in keeping with the business methods that had been 
adopted. 
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Putting Up a Front 

In this case there was no “putting up a front,” 
as the term is so generally used. The store was 
built from the inside outward. And when the heart 
of the business had grown firm and sound, it was 
considered that then was the time to pay more at- 
tention to the exterior features. 

The width and depth of the building were in- 
creased and the second floor was taken for a stock 
room. An entirely new front was erected, bright, 
handsome and attractive; a front worthy of atten- 
tion, especially so when it is contrasted with the old 
one that preceded it. Formerly insignificant, un- 
sightly and partly lost in the buildings of similar 
type around it, the store of Harrison & Gould now 
stands out in bold relief from its fellows—the most 
attractive front in town, one that might profitably 
serve as an example to both small town and city 
dealers alike. The paneled arrangement is attrac- 
tive, unusual and distinctive. The big handsome 
sign that caps the second story gleams and glistens 
in the light and can be seen for blocks around. The 
windows themselves are attractively lettered in gold 
leaf and between the arc-light post in the front of 
the store and the store itself is another sign for the 
benefit of those passing along the street. Harri- 
son & Gould believe in signs. 

Just underneath each window is a shallow step 
of cement on which garden tools, watering pots, 
etc., are displayed. Not advisable for a city store, 
under most conditions, this method of displaying 
goods, but if not carried to excess it will often 
prove very valuable, as it has in this instance, to 
the dealer in a small town. 

The interior was also remodeled. A little office 
was built in the rear where it had plenty of light. 
It was enclosed in glass so that the occupants could 
see into the store. When customers go to pay bills, 
they must necessarily walk to the rear and pass dis- 
plays of seasonable merchandise. The fact that the 
office is in such a position often results in extra 
sales. 

Attractive Store Arrangement 


Along the left side of the store is a 43-ft. section 
of Warren shelving ‘and sample doors that is a 
good example of hardware sampling and convenient 
At the end of it, taking advantage of 


arrangement. 
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The original store of Harrison & Gould 
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neat hinged display for gaskets and a small portion of 


the display fronts on the center. 


a slight recession in the wall, is a bolt rack with 
bins built on both sides of it. On the end facing 
inside the store another example of how space has 
been economized, are several felt-covered panels on 
which hinges and hasps are sampled, each one 
marked with the size and price. At the rear, oc- 
cupying a corner, is the housefurnishings section. 
The stock is carried on open shelving and display 
tables. Down the center of the store are two lines 
of showcases connected by a case with a curved 
front. Between them is a section of shelving about 
5 ft. high, on the top of which goods are displayed. 
Knives and similar items are sampled on removable 
panels and the stock is kept on shelves behind them. 

On the right hand side of the store in the front 
of it is a department of automobile accessories that 
has grown perhaps more rapidly than any other 
department in the store. The first accessories wene 
stocked about three years ago. The goods were fea- 
tured in the windows and as the demand naturally 
increased new lines were added until at the present 
time a very comprehensive stock of accessories is 
carried. Tires were at first kept in the basement, 
but when revisions were made a rack was con- 


Rain Helps New Mexico 


ROSWELL, N. M. 
To the Editor: 

In your recent issue you showed a map which 
gives the general crop and business conditions as 
reported on July 29, 1916. . : 

We notice that this map shows business condi- 
tions “poor” for the eastern part of New Mexico. 
I have lived for many years in the eastern part of 
“New Mexico in what is known as the Pecos Valley, 
and it is a pleasure to tell you that since July 29 
we have had over 9 in. of rain, and on account of 
this being largely a stock country, grazing cattle 
and sheep, these rains have fixed the range so that 
the grass is growing well. Business conditions 


structed of pipe on the first floor on which a good 
stock could be shown and sales made directly from 
it. There was a noticeable increase in the amount 
of tire business almost at once as a result of the 
added publicity gained by placing this stock on the 
first floor where it could be easily seen. An excel- 
lent hinged rack is used for the display and for the 
stock of gaskets and a board of wrenches has been 
hinged in a similar way to balance it. Special 
fronts with sliding drawers were built into the 
front of the counters on which the showcases rest. 
On shelves in these counter fronts the bulkier ac- 
cessories are displayed. 

After the accessory department was fairly well 
established, a gasoline pump was installed on the 
curb which has paid for itself several times in di- 
rect sales of gasoline and which has proved a most 
valuable advertisement for the accessory depart- 
ment and for the store as a whole. 

It is but a very few years since the store of Har- 
rison & Gould, Inc., was opened. Its success has 
not been phenomenal, but by consistent efforts it 
has been made to grow surely and steadily in the 
face of stern city competition. 


have been very largely improved, and I believe it 
would be safe to say that the eastern part of New 
Mexico is in fine condition, and that business con- 
ditions in this section are now good. 
Yours very truly, 
ROSWELL AUTO COMPANY, INC., 
W. H. Rhodes. 


Tue E. A. Myers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., with 4 
capital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated by E. A. 
Myers, 4311 Schenley Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh; W. 
E. Adams and others, to manufacture automobiles, 
accessories, etc. 


B. D. ZIMMERMAN has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Village Blacksmith 


[JNDER the spreading chestnut tree, the village 
smithy stands, 

The smith, a mighty man is he, with large and sinewy 
hands. 

He owns a dozen village lots and handsome country 
lands. 


HE owns a handsome private yacht and proud sea- 
side chateau; 

He travels in a private car wherever he may go; 

His fortune now is reckoned at five million plunks or 
more. 


E doesn’t shoe mules any more, or mend the one- 
horse shay; ° 

He makes more in a second now than once he did 
all day; 

He merely tinkers touring cars that pass along his 

way.—Exchange. 
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Her Plan 


oo WW HY,” said she, “it’s all nonsense to say a woman 
can’t buy her husband’s cigars. As for me, IL 
never have the least difficulty.” 
“No? What’s your system?” she was asked. 
“I just take along a sample stump,” she said, “and 
there’s never the least trouble about matching the 
shade!”—Washington Star. 


A Real Hero 


ITTLE WILLIE—“Gee, you’re awful proud of your 
grandpop, ain’t you?” 
Boppie—“You betcha!. Why, he used to lick pop 
reg’lar.”—Widow. 


And the Pay, Too 


«Pp A, what is executive ability?” 

“Executive ability, my boy, is the art of getting 
the credit for all the hard work that somebody else 
does.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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Triumphant Unionism 


N a document addressed to his followers, 
made public on Saturday, Sept. 2, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, called 1916 the best year 
of the trade-union movement. At the time 
his address was prepared the eight-hour rail- 
road legislation was progressing toward en- 
actment into law, and the belief that it would 
meet no serious impediment doubtless im- 
parted much of the spirit of exultation to his 
utterances. He was thoroughly justified in 
making the claim he did for the pre-eminence 
of 1916 in trade-union achievements, but if 
his address had been delayed only a few 
hours he would have been able to indulge in 
still more triumphant language. He could 
then have claimed complete trade-union con- 
trol over the greatest law-making body on 
earth—the Congress of the United States. 
Months before that, his cause had gained the 
favor of the President, who had shown: a 
most willing disposition to assist any move- 
ment giving organized labor special privi- 
leges or immunities. The President’s crown- 
ing opportunity to make his exact position 
known came when he appeared before the 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress 
last week in a plea for legislation to avert 
the threatened railroad strike and made him- 
self virtually an attorney for the unions. 
The President, however, is but an individual. 
His submission to the union yoke was by no 
means so great a triumph for the cause as 
the abject surrender by the Senators and 
Representatives of the free commonwealths 
composing the august Government of the 
United States to the demands imposed by a 
combination of railroad workmen. Seldom 
has greater haste been shown in the enact- 
ment of important legislation. The union 
leaders cracked the whip and our rulers 
strained their muscles to pull the load 
through in the time set by the stop-watch. 
Unionism is at last triumphant and the coun- 
try must reap whatever consequences our 
new masters see fit to impose. 


The Trade Commission No 


Issue 


NE might reasonably have supposed 
two years ago, when the Federal Trade 
Commission and other “trust” meas- 
ures were being passed by Congress, that 
the trust subject would be a live one at the 
next quadrennial election. Such is very dis- 
tinctly not the case. There ate various 


issues, some clear cut and some quite other- 
wise, but one does not observe much excite- 
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ment over the question whether the Federal 
Trade Commission should be abolished or 
should have its powers increased. 

There is room for discussion, however. It 
is about two years since the law establishing 
the commission was enacted, and about a 
year and a half since the commission form- 
ally organized. The experiment has now 
been conducted for a sufficient length of time 
to permit of some opinion being formed. 
Thus far the commission has performed 
chiefly the function of a lecture bureau, and 
that work it has done well. Perhaps it has 
done all that it could do under the law. Busi- 
ness men have consulted their lawyers and 
have been given the unvarying opinion that 
the commission is without legal power. The 
commission is evidently of the same opinion. 

If the commission has in itself no legal 
power it should at least have influence with 
the law-making body which created it. The 
slowness of Congress to act upon its recom- 
mendation that the way should be cleared 
for business men to combine to extend for- 
eign trade is no more creditable to Congress 
than most of its acts of omission or com- 
mission. 

One may reasonably ask “What is the 
use?” If what has occurred or has not oc- 
curred in the past year and a half of the 
commission’s existence is the measure or 
gage of what is to be expected from it, there 
is question whether it is worth while, al- 
though the lecture and other educational fea- 
tures are not without their merits. The 
Department of Agriculture, the Geological 
Survey and other branches of the Govern- 
ment all do useful educational work, and the 
/Federal Trade Comnfission may be doing all 
that should be expected and no more, but it 
is rather remarkable that the question con- 
stitutes no issue at this time. 

Nearly twenty years ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was established, also 
with powers limited, but not so limited as 
those of the Trade Commission. In its first 
year and a half it accomplished something, 
and the conduct of the railroads continued to 
be a live issue, whereby from time to time 
the commerce act was amended. It may be 
a trifle early to judge, but it does seem that 
that quieting down of the trust talk is an 
indication that the question was not such a 
great one, after all, as two administrations 
would have the country believe. 

There is one unfortunate suggestion, how- 
ever, in the lack of results, Congressional 
and otherwise, in connection with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and that is that the 
establishment by Congress of a tariff com- 
mission might not bring about all that some 
of its advocates have hoped. To have that 
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commission barren of results would be dis- 
tinctly disappointing to business interests, 
when with respect to the Trade Commission 
business has offered no complaints. Results 
would not automatically follow the establish- 
ment of a tariff commission. Desirable as 
such a commission is admitted to be, it must 
not be taken for granted that it will remove 
the tariff question from politics. Those who 
have been so eager for that consummation 
should reflect on the evidence that working 
results of commission government bear a 
close relation to the powers conferred. 


The Railroad Problem 


HE fundamental importance of the 

transportation industry lies in its ab- 

solute necessity to the national well- 
being of the other great industries—agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining, lumbering and 
fisheries. Electric lines, automobiles, horse- 
drawn vehicles and water carriage are of 
vast importance in the necessary distribu- 
tion of products, but they all alike have their 
limitations, being largely local and only part- 
ly national in their scope, while the rail- 
roads are universal and country-wide in their 
functions and usefulness. Essentially, there- 
fore, they are public utilities to an extent 
unknown to any other utility. Only within 
the last quarter of a century has this vital 
fact been recognized as the basic principle 
of the relation between the railroads and 
the people. The perception of this essential 
truth was brought home to the general con- 
sciousness only by years of exploitation for 
personal gein and political purpose by those 
leaders to whom public interest was a jest 
and a byword. 

The recent threatened railroad strike dem- 
onstrated clearly the vital need and nature 
of railroad service to the general public by 
the mere contemplation of what a national 
calamity impends if this service be crippled 
or discontinued. It also made very clear the 
general resolve that never again must it be in 
the power of any set of men, whether em- 
ployers or employees, to tie up the traffic of 
the nation. This means, of course, that the 
primary duty of the railroads is to the pub- 
lic, and implies that they must always be 
kept in position to render such service, 
which in turn means treating them pure- 
ly as a business proposition, and not as a 
political issue. Beyond all this, it means 
that that all who serve the railroads, em- 
ployers or employees, are distinctly and defi- 
nitely public servants, and their duty and 
allegiance is to the public before aught else. 
This does not necessarily imply Government 
ownership, though it is very sure that we 
shall come to that ultimately if all other so- 
lutions fail. But it does mean that the pub- 
lic welfare demands that we no longer per- 
mit concerted or individual action by any 
set of men to interfere with the regular oper- 
ations of the railroads. There will, of 
course, be much objection about individual 





rights being interfered with, or of such pro- 
posed measures, such as compulsory arbitra- 
tion, being unconstitutional. Fortunately, 
however, we are fast coming to the convic- 
tion that these things are the foolish and 
idle talk of a past generation when applied 
to the needs of the present day. The indi- 
vidualism of a century ago is fast giving 
place to the belief that public welfare must 
be the supreme purpose. 


Insect Pests in Factories 


HE fly, the mosquito and other insects 
which are either known to be carriers of 
disease or are under suspicion as such, 

and which in all respects are nuisances, have 
not been given as serious consideration as 
they deserve in connection with the health 
and comfort of persons employed in manu- 
facturing establishments. Exception may be 
made of cases where protection from insects 
was absolutely necessary, or where owners 
thought it worth the trouble to be rid of the 
pests even though they might have been tol- 
erated. Epidemics such as that of the preva- 
lent infantile paralysis cause emphasis to be 
given to the menace of flies, since they are 
known to be carriers of some diseases and 
are suspected of being active agents of dis- 
tribution of this baneful malady. 

In certain malarial districts factory own- 
ers have gone to much trouble and expense 
in excluding mosquitoes and in ridding the 
adjacent country of their breeding places, 
and similar measures have been taken where 
mosquitoes are of a less dangerous species. 
These precautions are especially important 
where night shifts are employed, for a work- 
man cannot give to his task his undivided at- 
tention if mosquitoes are hovering round 
him, and when he is uncomfortable he is not 
only fretful but he is less efficient. The re- 
sults of a plague of flies are much the same; 
the infested workroom is an undesirable 
place, and, according to experts, the possibil- 
ity of a spread of disease is strong, especially 
in factories where young people are em- 
ployed. 

It is pointed out that much good can be 
accomplished by scrupulous care in keeping 
factories and their surroundings free from 
everything that might attract insects, such 
as refuse from workmen’s food. Efforts 
should be made by owners to secure the co- 
operation of their employees, and, where 
sources of trouble are found in the careless- 
ness of neighbors, health officers should be 
stimulated to energy in their efforts to secure 
better conditions. [Ill-kept stables, the 
slovenly use of yards and streets, unhygienic 
methods of garbage disposal and other simi- 
lar evils should not be overlooked by factory 
owners. It is as highly important to have 
our factories free from all insect pests as 
engineering operations in the tropics. Yet 
we hear much of what has been accomplished 
in regard to the latter while too often neglect 
prevails near home. 
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Sixty-fourth Congress Generous with the People’s Money 





By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept 11, 1916. 


HEN the late Thomas Brackett Reed, autocrat 
of the House of Representatives, in defend- 
ing the record of the Fifty-seventh Congress 

against criticisms for having appropriated $500,- 
000,000 at each of its two sessions, declared that it 
took a billion dollar Congress to run a billion dollar 
country, conservative people all over the United 
States lifted their eyebrows and wondered whether 
Tom would be able to “get away with it.” Only 
fourteen years later the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, which has just come to an end, 
appropriates one billion, seven hundred million dol- 
fars without batting an eyelash and authorizes 
projects which will ultimately involve nearly seven 
hundred million dollars additional. If the second 
session is equally liberal in the distribution of the 
people’s money the Sixty-fourth Congress will be 
celebrated in history for having authorized the ex- 
penditure of nearly FIVE BILLION DOLLARS. 


Preparedness Not Alone to Blame 


Of course, “preparedness” will be charged with 
the lion’s share of the enormous increase in the ses- 
sion’s appropriations over those of previous years. 
Unquestionably a very large sum has been added to 
the current military and naval appropriations to 
put the country in an adequate state of defense and 
unquestionably the people approve the course of 
Congress in this regard. In many other respects, 
however, enormous sums have been spent with an 
equally lavish hand and the sky has seemed to be 
the only limit. 

A prudent business man called upon to expend 
unusual sums for a necessary and important project 
would certainly feel like retrenching in other direc- 
tions. Not so the Sixty-fourth Congress. In a 
high carnival of extravagance it has literally scat- 
tered the taxpayers’ money like a drunken sailor 
and the inadequate means taken to replenish the 
public purse in the shape of the Omnibus Revenue 
bill and the projected authorization of a bond issue 
are certain to leave deficits which must be met by 
other and more drastic measures later on. 


Some Stupendous Figures 


Some of the big items in the year’s budget are 
worthy of attention. The army bill has risen from 


$101,974,000 in 1915 to $267,596,000 in 1916; ex- 
penditures for fortifications have increased from 
$6,000,000 to $25,748,000; the naval bill has jumped 
from $149,661,000 to $313,300,000, and the military 
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academy bill has gone up from $1,069,000 to $1,225,- 
000. These are the only appropriations directly 
chargeable to preparedness and their aggregate 
falls far short of the enormous increase in total ex- 
penditures. 

The big items that stand out and convict the 
Sixty-fourth Congress of extravagance are special 
expenditures enacted chiefly through the agency of 
log-rolling with a view to “making a hit” with the 
voters. Not so many years ago it was the custom 
to report a river and harbor bill every two or three 
years whenever the general expenditures could be 
held down to an unusually low figure. The amount 
carried by this measure was usually ten or twelve 
million dollars, but occasionally rose as high as 
twenty million dollars, a figure that made it neces- 
sary for the managers of the bill to apologize con- 
tinuously throughout the remainder of their political 
careers. With such an issue as preparedness be- 
fore them nothing could have induced the House 
and Senate, a few years ago, to vote a dollar for 
rivers and harbors. 


Big Graft in the Pork Barrel 


This year a river and harbor bill appropriating 
$42,000,000 is blithely put through both houses with 
as little compunction as Mr. Rockefeller would ex- 
perience in having his shoes shined. Some of the 
items in this bill would stagger the custodian of the 
British war budget. Appropriations are authorized 
for tiny streams sufficient to macadamize their beds 
from source to mouth, doubtless upon the theory 
that when they dry up in summer they can be used 
as roadways. In other cases narrow streams, barely 
navigable at certain seasons, have been granted 
sufficient money to build a substantial tin roof over 
their entire length. 

How, you may well ask, has Congress been in- 
duced to spend these enormous sums at a time iike 
the present? Log-rolling is the answer. You kiss 
me and I’ll kiss you. Senator Gotrocks wants to 
improve a little harbor in his State to please a local 
chamber of commerce so he hunts up Senator 
Sorghum, who has a little river that needs atten- 
tion, and they agree to swap votes. A little more 
of this sort of thing and you have an unbeatable 
combination that would clean out the Treasury over 
night, but for the fact that they all expect to come 
back next year for more and really can’t spend so 
much money offhand. 

But the river and harbor bill is dwarfed beside 
the good roads bill just passed by Congress and 
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signed by the President, carrying $85,000,000. 
When Representative Shackleford of Missouri in- 
troduced this bill everybody in Congress laughed. 
Politics, they said. Sure. 

It was politics, all right, and Mr. Shackleford 
soon convinced his colleagues that they were quite 
as much interested in it as he. 


The Politics in It 


Think for a moment what a fine talking proposi- 
tion a national good roads bill really is; every 
farmer wants it, every automobilist is crazy about 
it, the rural free delivery must have it, and even 
the hoboes feel grateful to the man who provides 
smooth, well oiled highways in place of rutted clay 
roads hardly to be negotiated by a tin Lizzie. So, 
by and by, Mr. Shackleford discovered that he and 
his bill were two very popular propositions, and 
when he got it out of committee in the House his 
colleagues fairly fell over each other in their ef- 
forts to secure time in which to brag about their 
interest in the farmer and the automobilist and the 
R. F. D. and even the hobo. In a few days the 
Shackleford bill passed the House with an avalanche 
of votes and went to the Senate. 

Surely in the Upper House a plan for saddling 
the Federal Government with the duty of the States 
to keep up their own highways at an expense of 
$85,000,000 could not possibly pass the conservative 
old Senate! This was what a great many people 
thought. 

Senate Falls for It, Too 


They were mistaken. Grave and reverend sen- 
ators scrambled like schoolboys to get on to the 
good roads band wagon, and if anyone had thought 
of amending the bill to carry $850,000,000 instead 
of $85,000,000 it would probably have gone through 
a-whooping. Fortunately, this didn’t occur to any- 
one, so the country is saved another omnibus reve- 
nue bill and a bond issue or two and the bottom of 
the Treasury is not yet visible to the naked eye. 

Then aiong came Mr. McAdoo’s shipping bill. In 
the parlance of the street, Mr. McAdoo is a “nut” 
on the subject of more ships. Of course, every 
business man wants to see a bigger merchant ma- 
rine and everybody’s chest would swell with pride 
if we could know that the American flag would 
once again wave over the seven seas as it did in the 
good old days when Yankee clippers carried our 
merchandise to the ends of the earth and brought 
us back silks and spices and laces and monkeys 
and poll parrots. 


Why the Shipping Bill Will Fail 

But wanting ships and getting them are two en- 
tirely different propositions and it is the firm con- 
viction of those who have had the widest experience 
in the shipping business and who are best qualified 
to give an opinion on the subject that the shipping 
bill, which proposes to spend $50,000,000 of your 
money and mine, will prove a total failure. In the 
first place the sum carried, although it makes a big 
hole in our depleted Treasury, is a mere drop in 
the bucket compared with the cost of an adequate 
American merchant marine. 

In the second place there are no ships to be had 
at any price. Every vessel seaworthy enough to 
carry a cargo across the East River can be char- 
tered for the total cost of her construction for a 
single voyage, so nobody will sell. In the third 
place the shipyards of the United States are full 
up for a year and a half to come. Thinking that 
doubtless some ships might be built abroad, an 
amendment was added to the bill permitting vessels 
constructed in foreign yards in enter the American 
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coastwise trade on an equality with those built in 
this country. But, bless your heart, the foreign 
shipyards are so busy building warships, transports 
and submarines that Uncle Sam couldn’t get a 
look-in if he had $500,000,000 to spend instead of 
only $50,000,000. 


Britannia Rules the Waves 


Some bright young man will rise up now and 
suggest that the Government would have no diffi- 
culty in buying the foreign merchant ships, chiefly 
German, interned in American ports by the war 
stress. Go slow, young man, go slow! The Mis- 
tress of the Seas would have something to say about 
that. Do you think that Mrs. Britannia would sit 
quietly by and permit Uncle Sam to pour a flood of 
gold into the lap of Frau Germania in exchange for 
her ships in American waters? Not unless Uncle 
Sam was prepared to fight for the privilege and he 
isn’t doing much fighting these days. 

A lot of serious-minded, practical men familiar 
with the building and operating of merchant ves- 
sels are pointing to another peculiarity of the ship- 
ping bill that does not make for more ships. It is 
the popular impression that this bill merely author- 
izes the Government to embark in the shipping busi- 
ness, but as a matter of fact it does far more than 
that. 

Bucking Government Competition 


No less than fifteen sections of the measure pro- 
vide an elaborate system by which the proposed 
shipping board shall control not only the vessels the 
Government buys, builds and operates but every 
other vessel in the American merchant marine, ex- 
ercising substantially the same supervision over all 
carriers by water that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now exercises over the railroads of the 
country, including the regulation for rates, details 
of competition, etc., etc. This means that hereafter 
every ship owner must not only compete with the 
Government’s fleet, but must submit to regulations 
regarding rates and all other conditions laid down 
by the managers of his competitors. 

Isn’t this an encouraging situation to lay before 
the capitalists of the country to induce them te 
spend real money “upbuilding the American mer- 
chant marine?” Can’t you see them tumbling over 
each other in their anxiety to put money into ships 
to compete with vessels owned and operated by the 
Government on a basis intended to furnish trans- 
portation without regard to whether the vessels 
supplying it make any money or not? 

So much for the shipping bill. 


Not Overlooking the Farmer 


Then there’s the rural credits bill. This is a curi- 
ous measure, full of juicy politics and nobdy seems 
to know what it will cost the Government before we 
get through. It was enacted to help the farmer get 
cheap money. And my good friend Herbert Quick 
gets a fat job under it for which everybody who 
knows that genial gentleman will be very glad. Un- 
der this measure the farmers will be able to borrow 
money at low rates of interest and pay it back in 
from five to forty years, as they may elect. Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? 

But the trouble is that to get this money the 
farmer must have some sort of collateral and if he 
has that he does not need to resort to the rural 
credits bill for help. 

This business of lifting yourself by your boot- 
straps has been tried a good many times since the 
ancient alchemists thought they had discovered a 
method of turning base metals into gold, but no- 
body ever got very far with it. However, nobody 
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will know very much about the possible demerits of 
the rural credits law until after election, and then 
it won’t matter. 


Speeding Is a Costly Habit 


But how’s Congress to pay for its big joy ride? 
That’s a serious question which can be but partially 
answered to-day. 

To begin with, the Omnibus Revenue bill is calcu- 
lated to raise around $200,000,000 by a lot of new 
taxes and some big increases in old ones. In the 
second place the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
authorized to sell about $135,000,000 worth of bonds, 
thus increasing the national debt by that sum. In 
the third place, somewhere between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 will be taken out of the slender sur- 
plus in the Treasury to close the gap—or to partially 
close it. 

Henry Ward Beecher once made a sage remark 
about the many things he would be able to do if his 
foresight were always as good as his hindsight. The 


Manhattan and Bronx Men 


Hold Jolly Outing 


LL aboard! Steamer Commander, bound for 

Whitestone Landing, Long Island, and loaded 

from stem to stern with eats, drinks and a bunch of 
hardware men whose capacity is not yet! 

J. M. Kohlmeier, chairman of the outing commit- 
tee, paced the quarter deck with the captain in one 
hand and a stein in the other. The rest of the crowd 
was not handicapped by the captain, and with both 
hands open for business tackled a boat breakfast 
of assorted sandwiches. That’s how the Hardware 
and Supply Dealers’ Association of Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs, New York City, started on their 
fifth annual outing. 

Pinochle, poker, whist, hearts, bridge and casino 
were a few of the card games played as the steamer 
plied its way. Solitaire was the only game prohib- 
ited. The pinochle players won donated prizes, and 
the poker players paid for their own. 

In pinochle, Linklater and Hoffman won first 
prize, Powell and Ulman second, and Benker and 
Behrman third. 

The Commander arrived at Whitestone Landing 
at 12 o’clock, and the first pleasant picnic duty was 
a belt tightening seafood breakfast. 

Then came a bowling contest, with Bruhns first, 
Behran second, Graham third and Patterson fourth. 
The shooting contest was hotly contested, and 
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congressional leaders will sympathize with Henry 
when they look back over the record of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

It’s always a dangerous thing, politically, for 
either party to pass a taxing measure on the eve of 
a national campaign. It’s always a dangerous thing 
to authorize a bond issue within a few months of a 
Federal election. It’s always a dangerous thing to 
scrape the bottom of the Treasury to pay for ex- 
traordinary appropriations. 

Yet the Sixty-fourth Congress has done all three 
of these things and still there isn’t money enough in 
sight to pay the bills. 

How much better it would have been if Congress 
had authorized a $500,000,000 bond issue last March 


.and adjourned April 1, leaving the country in peace 


and quiet! The bonds would have been gobbled up 
over night, for every American lisle-thread bank 
would have been ransacked to buy them and the 
the story of the issue would long ago have been for- 
gotten. 


the winners were Bruhns (first), Linklater (sec- 
ond), Patterson (third) and Van Riper (fourth). 

The wheelbarrow race proved a golden opportu- 
nity for Golden and second money for Powell. 

Rider won the 75-yard dash afoot, and Hendricks 
ran second. Lavac and Golden won the three-legged 
race and Patterson and Coles the shoe race. 

The woods were full of fellows dodging the fat 
men’s race, so Patterson and Kelchen made time 
alone and divided the prizes. 

In a baseball game replete with dazzling rooting, 
the manufacturers and jobbers defeated the retail- 
ers. The score was 12 to 9. Things were going 
badly for the big fellows until the retail pitcher 
cracked under the strain of another advance in 
prices, and before he recovered eight runs crossed 
the pan. Hoelzle, Hoaglund, Lavac, Davis, Patter- 
son, Golden, Hendricks, Ritterbuch and Clint were 
on the winning team. 

Then came the clam bake! Say, any man who 
has never stacked a good appetite up against one 
of those annual bakes knows nothing at all about 
the ultimate consumer. Relishes, clams, lobster, fish, 
chicken, vegetables, watermelon, clam juice, hop 
juice and coffee; and when the crowd was too full to 
kick the speech-making began. John Gear, J. T. 
Gleason, representing the Manhattan and Bronx; 


- Al Cornell, representing the Brooklyn hardware deal- 


ers; Secretary John B. Foley, representing the New 
York State Association; Chief Booster Sears, F. W. 
Chillingworth of the Westchester County Hardware 

















Hardware and Supply Dealers of Manhattan and the Bronx arriving at Whitestone Landing 
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Association, and Roy F. Soule and John Manson, 
representing the trade press, made brief addresses. 

Then our own Johnnie Kohlmeier, as the boys love 
to call him, made the real talk. His subject was 
“Co-operation,” and he went straight to the biggest 
thing before the metropolitan dealers, the joint con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Associations, which is to be held in New 
York City in February. He said that as far as 


The Hardware Special to 
Atlantic City 


W'iTH plans perfected for the twenty-second 

annual convention of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held in Atlantic City, 
Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20, arrangements have been 
made for the usual “Hardware Special” to operate 
from Chicago for the benefit of the western dele- 
gates and visitors. The line of travel is to be over 
the New York Central Railroad from Chicago to 
Albany, down the Hudson River to New York by 
steamer and via the Pennsylvania Railroad to At- 
lantic City. The special will be in charge of 
F. E. Sorensen, City Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad, and will leave the La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago, Sunday, Oct. 15, at 11 a. m. 
Every precaution has been taken to make the trip 
thoroughly safe and enjoyable. The train will be 
an all-steel one, an exact counterpart of the famous 
Twentieth Century Limited, and the equipment 
will consist of a baggage car, buffet-library car, 
standard Pullman sleepers, compartment sleepers, 
compartment observation car and two standard 
dining cars. The schedule of the trip, with the 
stops en route is as follows: 


..Chicago to Albany. 
.Albany to New York. 
‘New York to Atlantic City. 


New York Central Railroad.. 
Hudson River Day Line.. 
penny tonnin Railroad. . 


8 ag RRS A 11.00 am (C.T.) Oct: 15 
ea arene 11.15 am (C.T.) Oct. 15 
Fie. Eee eae 1.25 pm (C.T.) Oct. 15 
Lat AE. h.i'5 5 Sc o'o en eld vod ce’ 4.15 pm (C.T.) Oct. 15 
a OS ee eer eee 6.55 pm (C.T.) Oct. 15 
EAS | (EO SaaS pate 9.00 pm (C.T.) Oct. 15 
iV a a a a ae ili pe . 45 pm (E.T.) Oct. 15 
BE oie scat sop vewrs 7.30 am (E.T.) Oct. 16 
PIG MNS hea chp cha sce se 8.30 am (E.T.) Oct. 16 
Ar New York, Desbrosses St... 6.00 pm (E.T.) Oct. 16 
Lv New York. Desbrosses St... 6.30 pm (E.T.) Oct. 16 
Ar Atlantic City. ........66... 9.30 pm (E.T.) Oct. 16 








The New York City Hardware Boosters had their inning at the outing. 





that big event was concerned there were going to be 
just two classes of hardware dealers in New York 
City, workers and knockers, and the way his remarks 
were received augurs well for strong, united work 
from the big city dealers on the joint convention. 

Folk songs and full hands were generously mixed 
on the home trip. Every one was sorry when the 
Commander docked. It was the jolliest outing the 
New York dealers have yet held. 


Entertainment on the Way 


The festivities will begin almost as soon as the 
big train pulls out of the Windy City and at 1 
p. m. the jobbers and their ladies will be enter- 
tained at a banquet furnished by the manufactur- 
ers, their representatives and the trade press. 
There is a promise of something very pleasant and 
unique in the arrangements of this spread and the 
guests are booked for a glorious time. At the close 
of the banquet the ladies will be tendered a recep- 
tion in the observation car. Dinner will be served 
in the regular diners at 6.30 p. m. The merry 
party is due to arrive at Albany at 7.30 a. m., and 
will immediately transfer to one of the big ex- 
cursion steamers of the Hudson River Day Line 
for a trip down the beautiful Hudson River. 
Breakfast will be served on board the boat and the 
program provides for delightful musical enter- 
tainments at various times during the forenoon 
and afternoon. Plenty of opportunity will be af- 
forded the delegates to view the Catskill Moun- 
tains, the famous Palisades, West Point Military 
Academy, Sing Sing Prison and other points of 
historic interest. Arriving at New York City there 
will be only a brief half-hour wait and the dele- 
gates will again be on their way, headed for the 
big Atlantic Coast summer resort. Dinner will be 
served soon after leaving Jersey City, and imme- 
diately after the meal a reception will be held in 
the club car for the eastern delegation, which is 
to join the party at New York. 


Personally Conducted All-Expense Tour 


The arrangements are in charge of Tom Usher, 
Ned Swift and “Bobbie” Jones, who form the same 
effective committee that has so _ successfully 
handled the excursions of previous years. They 
have planned to arrange the trip according to an 
all-expense schedule, thereby eliminating expen- 
ditures en route, and enabling delegates to know 
the total expense in advance. The rates include 
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transportation from start to finish and provide for 
all meals, Pullman accommodations, state rooms 
for the ladies while on the steamer and parlor-car 
seats from New York to Atlantic City. In other 
words, the rates quoted cover all expenses from 
the time the delegate boards the Special until he 
is unloaded safe, sane and happy at the convention 
city. 


Rates 
Rate per 
Person 
From Chicago Toledo Cleveland Erie Buffalo Albany 
\1 in L. B..$35.00 $26.40 $24.00 $20.40 $17.45 $8.50 
2in L: B:; 3276 3600. 22-76. 1940 -16:570 «... 
lin U. B.. 34.10 26.70 26.60 2000 17.20 ..... 
1 in Comp.. 54.00 39.60 34.55 29.30 24.65 
2 in Comp.. 37.00 28.00 25.00 21.40 18.45 
2in D. R.. 39.00 29.50 26.00 21.90 18.90 
3 in D. R.. 36.00 27.25 24.50 20.70 18.00 


L. B. represents Lower Berth; U. B., Upper Berth; Comp., 
Compartment; D. R., Drawing Room. 

The above rates are individual, but where two persons 
occupy a lower berth or compartment you will find the 
rate quoted for each person; also where two or three 
people occupy a Drawing Room the individual fare is 
given. 

No reservation will be required east of Albany, as 
same will be provided for by the committee. 


Pointers for Excursionists 


Cards have been sent to all manufacturers and 
jobbers, with the request that they be filled out to 
specify the type of reservation desired and the 
names of the people in the party. These cards are 
to be mailed to F. E. Sorensen, 100 South La Salle 


Obituary 


LBERT BOEBIN- 

GER, aged 52 years, 
president of the Boebin- 
ger Hardware Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
struck by an automobile 
when returning home 
from his office on the 
evening of Sept. 1. He 
died three hours later at 
the Bethesda Hospital 
surrounded by the mem- 
bers of his immediate 
family. 

For many years he 
was one of the most 
active workers in the 
Ohio Hardware Associa- 
tion, and while deeply 
concerned in all associa- 
tion matters, his special 
interest was centered on 
the exhibit feature. 
About nine years ago he 
was appointed a member 
of the Exhibit Committee, and served with W. 
L. Jacobs and W. L. Milliken, both of Colum- 
bus, until the convention held at Cleveland last 
year. A large part of this time he was chair- 
man of the exhibit committee alternating each year 
with the two other members, and it is due largely 
to his efforts that the exhibit feature of the Ohio 
association at its different conventions has proved 
to be so successful and second to none of any 
other State hardware organization. This work 

















Albert Boebinger 


was begun under the tutelage of former Secretary 
Frank A. Bare, one of his intimate friends, arid 
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Street, Chicago, care of New York Central Rail- 
road. Other inquiries should be directed to the 
same source. Delegates arriving from the West 
should purchase their transportation to Chicago 
only and transfer their baggage to the La Salle 
Street Station, where it may be re-checked to go 
forward on the Hardware Special. 

The headquarters of the joint convention will 
be at the Marlborough-Blenheim. Other leading 
hotels in Atlantic City, close to convention head- 
quarters are the New Traymore, Brighton, Dennis 
and Shelburne. Hotel reservations should be 
made direct and as soon as possible. The return 
route is optional to the individual delegates, many 
of whom will take advantage of the opportunity 
to visit points of interest in the East. 

The coming convention will be, without doubt, 
one of the most important meetings of its kind ever 
held. Both the National Hardware Association 
and The American Manufacturers’ Association 
have increased greatly in membership during the 
past year and their officers are determined to make 
the sessions interesting and profitable. The pro- 
gram includes addresses by men of national 
prominence in hardware and kindred lines. Many 
reservations for the Special have already been 
made and the committee in charge of arrangements 
has been flooded with inquiries. It is expected that 
the Hardware Special will be loaded to the guards 
with the highest type of American hardware en- 
thusiasts, and that the trip will be long remem- 
bered by those fortunate enough to make it. 


who extended every aid possible to the committee 
in its work. 

Although a resident of Cincinnati all his life, 
Mr. Boebinger was well known to the hardware 
fraternity throughout the country as he was ap- 
pointed a delegate to several annual conventions 
of the National Hardware Association. 

At the age of fourteen he entered the employ of 
the former L. P. Hazen Company, jobbers of wire 
nails and other metal products, as an errand boy, 
and later was appointed head bookkeeper for that 
company. His business ability and untiring 
energy soon won for him a better position, and for 
several years he was in the sales department, trav- 
eling mostly through the South. An evidence of 
his marked personality is that many of his old 
customers in that territory kept in touch with him 
until the time of his death. He was one of the 
hardest workers and most popular members of 
both the Cincinnati Hardware Guild and Hard- 
ware Club of Cincinnati, in both of which organi- 
zations he had served as vice-president. He was 
also an enthusiastic member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Boebinger was president of the Boebinger 
Hardware Company, a hardware and mill supply 
house organized by his brother, F. W. Boebinger, 
of which company he took charge when he severed 
his connection with his former employers. He is 
survived by a widow and one daughter. 


GEORGE YULE, one of the founders of the Bain Wagon 
Company, and for many years one of the most promi- 
nent manufacturers in the Central West, died at 
Kenosha, Wis., recently, aged 92 years. He was a 
native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and came to Amer- 
ica in 1840. He spent his entire business career with 
the Bain Wagon Company, of which he became sole 
owner in 1900. On Jan. 1, 1916, Mr. and Mrs. Yule 
celebrated their sixty-eighth wedding anniversary. 

















Man Behind 


NHE salesman who can’t keep his selling argu- 
ment warm without the use of a blanket 
guarantee has missed his calling. He has in- 

terpreted the blazing H.S. of his dream to mean 
“Handle Sales,” when in reality it signifies “Herd 
Sheep.” You know the kind of man I mean. The 
fellow who regards the guarantee as the backbone 
of a cutlery sales talk; who skips blithely over the 
method of manufacture, the temper of the blades, 
the solidity of the handle and the general work- 
manship, while answering the customer’s every 
question with that parrot phrase, “We guarantee 
Sag 
The Farmer and the Guarantee 


About a year ago I visited-a store in the State 
of Washington where this type of salesman is very 
much in evidence. There was a typical western 
farmer in front of the cutlery case as I entered. 
His face bore that “show me” expression, said to 
have originated in Missouri. The dapper gentle- 
man behind the counter was endeavoring in his 
own peculiar way to put over the sale of a pocket 
knife. His selling talk was about as follows: 
“Here’s a good heavy knife that we can sell you for 
a dollar. We'll guarantee it for one year.” “What 
do you mean by guarantee?” queried the farmer as 
he breathed gently on the polished blade. “Why— 
er—well—if there is anything wrong with the 
knife bring it back inside of a year and we will give 
you a new one.” “Huh!” grunted the farmer, “I 
wasn’t figgerin on buyin a guarantee. What I’m 
lookin fer is a knife that will do the work and hold 
an edge.” The only answer the poor boob behind 
the show case could think of was: “Oh, this is a 
good knife alright—we guarantee it.” The farmer 
threw down the knife in disgust and walked out of 
the store. I caught him a short distance down the 
street. “What was the trouble, friend?” I queried. 
“Don’t they carry a knife that strikes your fancy?” 
“Mebby they do,” he answered, “but Mister, I want 
to tell you that I’m plumb disgusted with this guar- 
antee business. Them fellers will plaster guaran- 
tees all over a knife and then when suthin happens 
to the dawg-gone thing they chew the rag for two 
hours explainin how the guarantee don’t cover that 
pertickler kind of accident. I want a knife that’s 
good because it’s made right and not because some 
fool clerk agrees to make it right after it’s busted.” 
There seemed no grounds for argument. He went 
his way, and I hadn’t the heart to venture back into 
that stronghold of guarantees. I'll wager the men 














the Counter 


The Over-Worked Guarantee 


in that store spend half their time arguing over 
misrepresented come-backs. 


A Store Where Knives Are Sold on Merit 


Recently I visited another hardware store where 
the guarantee is a mere incident in a cytlery sale. 
The Thomas Hardware Company of Chicago sells 
knives in quantities that would make the average 
merchant’s sales seem remarkably light, and they 
sell strictly on merit. The guarantee doesn’t get a 
look-in. As I stood near the counter, talking to the 
proprietor, I listened to a real salesman as he sold 
a pocket knife. This man began by opening the 
blades of the knife and placing it in the customer’s 
hand with the remark, “Here is a real knife, I 
want to tell you how it is made.” Then he told of 
the immense factory where the knives of this brand 
were made and the care used in perfecting the vari- 
ous parts. He explained the precautions taken 
against flaws, the method of tempering the blades 
and the various inspections to which the knife was 
submitted before it was considered a perfect prod- 
uct. He gave the impression that the firm who 
manufactured this cutlery could not afford to send 
out a knife that was not perfect: The customer was 
thoroughly interested, but the knife shown was not 
exactly the pattern wanted. I viewed with satisfac- 
tion the ease with which the required model was 
located. The cutlery case was arranged with re- 
movable panels, placed close to the glass top where 
each knife could be plainly seen. The knives were 
arranged in sections according to the price, which 
was marked in plain figures on celluloid buttons. 
When the customer had designated his choice, a new 
knife of the pattern selected was taken from a stock 
drawer under the movable panel. There was no 
haggling over price. The purchase was a matter 
of quality and the salesman had convinced the cus- 
tomer that the required quality was there. The 
word guarantee was not even mentioned. As he de- 
livered the knife the salesman said: ‘Mr. Biank, 
the manufacturers of this knife have taken every 
precaution to insure the turning out of a perfect 
article. If by any chance a hidden flaw should de- 
velop we will gladly replace the article. Then he 
handed the customer a card printed as follows: 


A GUARANTEE IS NOT AN INSURANCE 
POLICY 
We do not guarantee that you can’t lose our pocket 


knives, or that the handles cannot be broken, nor will 
we replace a knife on account of a broken blade unless 
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it shows a flaw; in other words, pocket knives are not 
indestructible. 


Our Guarantee only covers perfect workmanship and 
material. 


Be sure to oil the springs occasionally or they will 
become worn and will cause the point of the blade to 
stick up when closed. 


How to sharpen a knife. Do not lay the blade flat 
on the stone, raise the back to a 25 degree angle, an 
edge thus obtained will never chip out. The above ap- 
plies to all brands. Ask the clerk for demonstration. 


How the System Works 


“How many knives do you replace in the course 
of a year?” I asked the salesman. “I can only re- 
member one instance in all the time I have worked 
here,” he replied. “The knife returned had a hidden 
flaw in one of the blades. We gave the customer 
a new knife before he had time to even voice his 
complaint. You see we never emphasize the guaran- 
tee, and this little card fully explains our attitude 
in the matter. We sell what we know to be high- 
grade cutlery and as a result we have very few 
complaints.” 


A Kink That Draws Custom 


As I left the store I noted a little advertising 
kink that helps to increase the firm’s knife sales. 
It was a hanging shelf, suspended from the ceiling 
of the show window by means of small brass chains. 
It hung close to the glass, about on a level with the 
customer’s eyes and was covered with green velvet. 
The shelf was divided into six sections by cross 
bands of white tape and the open knives were stuck 
into the soft wood of the shelf just as pins are stuck 
in a pin cushion. Each section carried a small 
price card, and there in plain view were assort- 
ments of pocket knives marked 25c., 50c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 

The display is novel enough to attract attention 
and does not interfere with the regular window 
display. It is truly remarkable the number of peo- 
ple who look at this display and immediately dis- 
cover that they are vitally interested in pocket 
knives. 

A Parting Word 


Fully half the hardware merchants of this coun- 
try are overplaying the guarantee. In visits to 
hundreds of retail stores The Man Behind The 
Counter has found a surprising lack of real cutlery 
selling arguments. In nearly every case, however, 
the guarantee was found to be working overtime. 
My advice to them all was the same: Cut the word 
guarantee out of your sales talks and lead the cus- 
tomer to desire your brand of cutlery because of its 
quality and workmanship. Inject human interest 
into the sales by explaining the methods of manu- 
facture and the tests to which each individual knife 
is subjected before it leaves the factory. If you 
don’t know these things find them out at once. 
Whenever a sale is completed give the customer a 
card similar to the one mentioned and explain the 
conditions under which the knife will be replaced. 
Finally—don’t quibble when a knife is returned. 
If the knife is at fault replace it before the cus- 
tomer gets a complaint started. 

It doesn’t require a Wilson to regulate the work- 
ing hours of the guarantee. You can do it your- 
self. You are not in the insurance business. Your 
little game is to sell dependable hardware at fair 
prices and thereby reap a legitimate profit. If the 
guarantee interferes with the success of your plans 
cut out the guarantee. The word recommend sounds 
just as well and costs less in the final settlement. 


Yours for merit sales, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. CC. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


AFTER SUCCESSFULLY DopDGING Cupid for many 
years, D. O. MacQuarrie, Western manager for the 
P. & F. Corbin Lock Company, has at last become 
a benedict. He was married Tuesday, Sept. 5, to 
Miss Gladys Anderson, daughter of Mrs. Norine An- 
derson of Chicago. Mr. MacQuarrie met his bride 
about six months ago at a dinner party, and has been 
@ persistent wooer ever since. His wedding gift to 
the bride was a 7-passenger touring car and a check 
for $5000. Mrs. MacQuarrie was one of Chicago’s 
most beautiful women, and at the recent fashion show, 
held at the Congress Hotel, acted as a model for 
“Lucile” gowns. The happy couple have engaged a 
suite at the Edgewater Beach Hotel of Chicago, and 
after the honeymoon, which will last a month, will be 
at home to their friends at that place. Mr. Mac- 
Quarrie is fifty-two years old and the bride is nine- 
teen. 


THE McQuay-Norris Mrc. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has added three mechanical engineers to its sales force 
in the field. Herbert H. Cummings will be located in 
Chicago, Russell B. Pratt in Milwaukee and Fred. L. 
Stevenson in Detroit. 




































Publicity for the Retailer 


Hardware Advertising Man Wins Two Prizes—Good Argu- 
ment for Use of Pocket Flash Lights—New Store 


Paper a First-rate Business Booster 
By BURT J. PARIS 


He Has the Prize-taking Habit 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.). When an ad man grabs 
off two prizes within a year it is safe to assume 
that he has atttained some prowess as a creator of 


A New Lock in Stock 


The Miller Padlock 
No. 88 B 
Price Only 


Any Olid Lock Will Lock itself But This New Lock 
A giant for strength with its extraordinary thick case, ward and lever 
construction, double interlocking bolt, locking shackle at both ends, is 
& pupety for vafety. Lock» your house or barn, crib or storehouse to 
the Outside world, sate from burglars and thieves. Stands evard day 
and night. An insurance policy against robbers, for only ¢, 
the first hardware man in thix town to have this new padlock. 


SIMON DANIELS, Prop. 


CORSICANA HAROWARE AND Sods HOUSE 
New Location, 318-322-324 N. Beaton Street. 
Mall of Corsicana’s Hardware Business. 





No. 1—Has many prize-taking attributes. 


business-getting publicity. The man we have refer- 
ence to is David Daniels of Corsicana, Tex. Mr. 
Daniels directs the publicity work of the Corsicana 
Hardware and Implement House of the same city. 
The two ads which we are reproducing herewith 
were the prize winners in the advertising contest 
staged by Philadelphia-Made Hardware, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., a trade publication devoted to the inter- 
ests of Philadelphia-made hardware. This first ad 
featured Miller padlocks. The comments on this 
ad by Philadelphia-Made Hardware constitute a 
true estimate of the ad’s worth. The comments are 
as follows: “He builds in our minds an apprecia- 
tion for the article he has to sell. His enthusiastic 
description makes us feel that the price he quotes 
is unusually low for the big value. He tells where 
to use this lock and the big protection it gives. 
He insures our going to him to buy it by saying, 
‘I am the first hardware man in this town to have 
this new padlock.’” We might add to this the fact 
that the ad is very well displayed, making it en- 


tirely readable and an announcement which attracts 
the eye immediately. This ad says just enough to 
create desire, and we are glad to add our tribute 
to its patent efficiency. 


Suggesting a Timely Use for the Article Featured 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.). This is another prize- 
winning ad of Mr. Daniels and it hits the selling 
nail on the head just as does the preceding ad on 
locks. We have long advocated the featuring of 
uses to which an article may be put instead of dry 
descriptions of the article itself. Of course, this is 
not always feasible or even possible, but it is some- 
thing that should be ever before the man who pre- 
pares hardware publicity. Here Mr. Daniels has 
featured a timely use to which the article may be 
put and has as a result built up an ad with much 
greater attention value than a mere descriptive an- 
nouncement. The copy, however, makes clear the 
superiority of the chopper by pointing out the man- 
ner of its operation. Mr. Daniels’ activities in the 
advertising field are not confined to the production 
of publicity for the house with which he is identi- 
fied. He writes in a fluent and interesting style 
concerning the principles and practice of advertis- 
ing. One of his recent articles, reproduced in part 
in Philadelphia-Made Hardware, contained some 


KILL YOUR HOGS 


Now is the time, Cold weather is here and when 
you go to grind your meat into sausage 


M’T KILL YOURSELF 
It's dead easy if you use an ENTERPRISE MEAT AND 
Foop 





No. 2—Giving a real reason for immediate purchase. 
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SPEE-DEE 


What is it? It is a cleanser that 
will take grease and dirt off 
your hands and clothes without in- 
juring them, can be used also on 
wood work to good satisfaction. 

Others such as Affinity costs 25c 
a pound can while SPEE DEE sells 
for:-15c fcr a can containing 270z. 

Try it next time. 


Bring in your Hardware Bills and 
let us give you our figures. We may 
























































save you some money you don’t 
know, it costs you nothirg to find 
out. 


Hooper is to have a planing mill 
and cabinet manuf cturing plant. 

Buchholz Bros.and Perry Hudkins 
have bought the Cahoon building 
and will equip it with machinery 
to manufacture certain lines of fur- 
niture and do a régular mill work. 
This is something Hocper has need- 
ed and we bespeak success for this 
enterprise. 








The dry spell has been broken 
and now for some more hot 
Weather to mature the corn. 


An accident happened whereby 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldburg from Wash- 
ingtcn Co. were thrown out of their 
spring wagon while coming i to 
town and quite badly bruised one 
day. We understard they are 
making good progr¢css to mending. 





A new company of farmers and 
business men has becm, organized 
to take over the _Hvoper RoHer 
Mills, that has been idle for sev- 
eral years. 

The following officers have been 
elected:— Presidert, C. H. Moeller; 
vice president, H. J. Krueger; sec- 
retary and treasurer, John Witt; 
these with P. Parkert, Jr., end Gus 
Weigle compose the board of di- 
rectors. ; 

Mr. Witt will be manager of the 
mill and from his years cf experi- 
ence at Pebble ard Leigh, we can 
be assured of getting gcod flour 
and a square deal, 

The mill will be over hauled and 
put in running order soon as they 
can get at it. 

Here’s success to the new Com- 
pany 


pertinent facts for the hardware 





advertising man. 


The chautauqua has come and 
gone for another year and by the 
expressions of satisfaction and the 
way people were willing to sign the 
guarantee for another year shows 
that a big majority of the people 
are interested in high class en- 
tertainmént and instruction. Every 
number was first class and. the 
crew were very pleasant. people to 
Have with us for a week. 

The Junior Chautauqua was well 
taken care of by Miss Davis who 
found a place in the hearts of 
the children, and added much to 
the enjoyment of the parents. We 
hope we maybe as fortunate in 
having <s good a Jot of people with* 
us nest year, for the chautauqua is 
to be a permanent thing for Hooper 





We are installirg a RUDY FURN- 
ACE in the J. Howard Heine’s new 
Bungalow. 





Paint now while your buildings 
are dry, the paint wil go in better. 











$1.00 Fach 


Catch the deadly fly. A _ dollar 
invested in one cf these traps may 
save dollars in doctor bills or even 
a life for we can’t tell how many 
disease germs are carried by flies. 





sons in detail. 





INSTRUCTS ROAD PATROLMEN 
REGARDING THEIR DUTIES 


To impress upon the road pa- 
trolmen the duties which they are 
expected to perform D.H, Winslow 
United _ States Superintendent cf 
road construction at Durham, N.C 
has prepared - the following genera) 
consructions: 

Inspect your. road, its entire se 
tion, during a rainy day and locate 
all pond holes. 

Use the road drag immediately 
after a rain. 


Fil) all: depressions . with good 
material. 
On no account use worn-out 


material, sod or sand from ditches. 

Remove all gjass, tincans, nails 
old iron,etc.,from the roadbed. 

Renew all defective plank at cul- 
verts when necessary. 

Should your road surface be very 
rough, a spike toothed harrow 
used while the road is wet will im- 
Prove an earth, sand-clay, top soil 
or gravel surfce. 

Out, the weeds both sides of the 
road. - Use a mowing machine for 
this purpose if practical. 

Cut all brush at inside of thb- 
curves and at railway crossings and 
culverts. 

Remove the ridge between the 
wheel rut and the gutter by usi:'g 
the one-horse cultivator and then 
use the drag to push the material 
toward the ditch. 

See that ajl culverts are clear, 
with outlets and _ inlets in good 
order. 

Paint all guard rails at culverts 
and bridges, etc. 


Renew all .sign boards, mile- 
posts, .etc., when necessary and 
give the traveling public all the 


advice in regard to the routes with- 
in your power. 

See that all labor and teams in 
your employ render full and satis- 
factory service. 

Receive al] information and criti- 
cism from the general public in a 
courteous manner 





Don’t forget to get your furnaee 
looked after before cold weather, 


for then everybody wants their's 
done first. Do it now. 
Remember 95¢ cash pays for 


$1.00 worth of goods at our store. 


No. 3—The “why” of fall painting explained. 


We fancy a whole lot of people are 








For example, Mr. Daniels says: “Make your ad 
short, snappy and crisp. Avoid the use of super- 
fluous words. Condense your copy.” If Mr. Daniels 
never writes anything else, he has contributed in 
these few words a volume of advice to the hardware 
man. Mr. Daniels.believes in the free use of white 
space and he is again eminently correct in his ideas. 
Mr. Daniels has gained a running start in his chosen 
profession and we predict great things for him as 
he continues to work out his ideas. 


A Logical Argument for Fall Painting 


No. 3 (1 col. x 61% in.). Here is a really fine ad 
—one of those ads which, after you have read it, 
you sort of bang your fist upon the table or the 
nearest piece of furniture and say, “By Jove, the 
man’s right!” We always knew that fall was the 
ideal painting time, but we never knew all the rea- 





like us. They know fall is a good time to apply the 
paint brush from habit of noting fall painting ac- 
tivity, but they don’t appreciate how important, 
how vital it is to paint in the fall. This ad tells 
them why, and after a man has read it through 
he realizes fall painting is vastly more than a mere 
habit. The ad is well displayed and it should have 
boomed paint sales for M. J. Miller, Old Zionsville, 
Pa., the firm which sent us the announcement. 


Emphasizing Safety First 

No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.). The White & Parker 
Hardware Company, Murdo, S. D., sent us this ad 
asking for our opinion as to its effectiveness. The 
ad is not only well worded but the selling argument 
is based on the safety-first appeal which is at pres- 
ent popular and therefore effective. Various styles 
are listed and prices are quoted so that the an- 
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Autumn The 
Time To Paint 


In the Fall surfaces are thoroughly 
dry; the paint penetrates deeper into 
the — therefore gets a firmer hold 
On 10. 

Paint cannot be as successfully ap- 
plied in damp, cloudy or unsettled 
weather as in warm, sunny weather. 
In the Fall the weather is more uni- 
form and generally warmer; there- 
fore it is an excellent time for paint- 


ing. 

yy, needs its protecting coat of 
paint more in the winter months 
than atany other time. A house in 
need of painting should never be al- 
lowed to go over the winter without 
this protection. 

It is easier to keep the Winter’s 
moisture and dampness out by apply- 
ing a coat of paint in the Fall, when 
the surface is dry and receives the 
oil and pigment so as to cover and 
protect the surface. ‘These reasons 
apply as properly to metal work, whe- 
ther roof, conductors, eave trough, 
or flashings, as they do woodwork. 
Winter dampness is certain to. rust 
places on metal unprotested by paint. 

et us talk it over. 


, M. J. MILLER 


OLD ZIONSVILLE, PA. 
0 RAIDS 


No. 4—A good argument for flash lights. 





nouncement is complete in every detail. The flash- 
light people are using some very attractive adver- 
tising cuts showing actual uses for different types 
of flash lights. We suggest that you ask for some 
of these cuts suitable for use in the newspapers. 
Cuts of this nature liven up an ad to a wonderful 
degree. 
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EVEREADY EVEREADY 
LIGHT 


“SAFETY FIRST.” 


—E 


HAVE YOU ever thought or experienced 
the danger of throwing matches around the 
house or barn after dark---trying to feel your 
way with a light from a dimly lighted match? 
There is not anything safer or more conven- 
ient than a Pocket or Battery 
Flash Light. 


Pocket Flash Light: 





With No. 750 Battery - - $.75 
With No 791 Battery - - 1.00 
Fountain Pen Shape - - 1.00 
Dry Battery Lights: 
Attachment with Battery - - $1.00 
Jap. Case, with Battery - . ee 
Nickel Case, with Battery - - 1.75 
Jap. Case, with 2 Batteries - 2.50 








WHITES: PARKER: HDW.Co 


wHeosien Kitchen Cabinets 


We close at 7:00 p. m., except Saturdays. 




















No. 5—Of interest to store paper editors. 


This Store Paper Is Hitting Its Stride 

No. 5 (6%4 in. x 8'% in.). This is the first page 
from the second number of Heine’s Hardware 
Booster, published by John F. Heine & Son, Hooper, 
Neb. The first number showed great promise, but 
this number surpasses it in general editing effi- 
ciency. There is more material of local interest, 
more store items and plenty of regular display ads 
throughout the paper. Note the manner in which 
the fly trap is featured on this page. The Heine 
Company adopted our suggestion for the editorial 
page by placing at the head of the page the name 
of the paper and other items of interest, such as 
the purpose of the paper and a slogan or two. In 
this same place, the volume and number of the issue 
should also appear. Read this page carefully—it 
will give you some pointers on store paper editing. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS COMPANY stockholders, Bristol, 
Conn., have voted that the capital stock be increased 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. They have also decided 
to erect two additional buildings, one 120 x 200 ft. and 
an addition 200 by 60 ft. Both structures will be of the 
same style of construction as those now being finished. 


THE CORRUGATED PAPER Box CoMPANY, L1tp., Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 
by James H. Spence, 46 King Street West; William K. 
Fraser, Little York, Ont.; Grant Cooper, 79 Kendal 
Avenue, and others. 


R. H. Smart, Ltp., Brockville, Ont., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by Robert H. 
Smart, Daniel Derbyshire, William H. Comstock and 
others to manufacture hardware, electric goods, etc. 












Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 












General business conditions in hardware 
could hardly be better, the demand for all 
classes of goods being heavy, the main 
trouble being that on many lines deliveries 
by the mills to jobbers and in turn from job- 
bers to retailers are very much delayed owing 
to the pressure on the mills for their prod- 
ucts by all their customers which they are 
unable to satisfy. In the heavier items, such 
as nuts and bolts, iron and steel bars, sheets, 
pipe and similar lines, deliveries are very un- 
satisfactory and very often premiums over 
present high prices have to be paid to get 
material. In wire goods, jobbers report an 

















MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 





active demand for wire nails and barb wire, 
but fence wire is dull, farmers refusing to 
pay the high prices ruling and are not buy- 
ing. However, whatever loss may be shown 
this year in consumption of fence wire will 
be made up at some future time, but when 
the farmer decides to hold off buying he can 
do so for a long time. Some hardware job- 
bers are working their men to nine and ten 
o’clock at night getting out goods, stating 
their shipments are heavier than ever before 
in their history. Collections are good and 
present conditions in hardware from every 
standpoint could hardly be more satisfac- 
tory. 































































Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 11, 1916. 


QFFICIAL figures just printed show that in spite of 

the tremendous efforts of the steel companies to keep 
up production of pig iron and steel to the highest possi- 
ble point, yet in August, due largely to the heat and hu- 
midity, production of pig iron was 3,203,713 tons, or 
103,346 tons per day, against 3,224,513 tons in July, or 
at the rate of 104,107 tons per day. On Sept. 1 there 
were in operation in this country 320 blast furnaces, and 
the output of pig iron in September, with the cooler 
weather and a few more furnaces in blast, should show 
a fairly large increase over August. In spite of the tre- 
mendous output of pig iron, at present running close to 
40,000,000 tons per year, available stocks all over the 
country are very light. In the Pittsburgh, Mahoning 
and Shenango Valley districts practically all the avail- 
able Bessemer and basic pig iron has been cleaned up, 
and consumers who are coming in the market to buy 
fairly large lots are finding it difficult to get it. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company of Youngstown, / 
Ohio, bought recently 15,000 tons of Bessemer iron, and 
at that time wanted to buy some basic iron, but was un- 
able to find it until late last week, at which time the 
company bought 15,000 tons of basic from the Ohio Iron 
& Steel Company at Lowellville, Ohio, paying about $18 
per ton at Valley furnace for it. It is believed that sev- 
eral other large steel companies will soon have to buy 
both Bessemer and basic iron, and with the present 
acute scarcity in supply, higher prices both on Bessemer 
and basic seem likely. This condition in pig iron is do- 
ing much to strengthen the market on semi-finished 
steel in the form of billets and sheet bars. 

Another thing that will do much to keep up prices on 
steel is the fact that in the past week or two the 
Allies have been heavy customers for shell steel dis- 
cards, practically cleaning up this market, and also 
Youngstown and other districts, where large quan- 
tities of steel have been made and shipped to the Allies 
for shells and other purposes. The discards in these 
classes of steel are always heavy, and for a time these 
discards were hanging over the market and were being 
sold to regular consumers of soft Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel at very low prices. Now that this steel is 
out of the way it would not be surprising if there would 
be advances in prices on soft grades of Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel before long. This in turn will be felt 
in finished material, and it is believed prices on nearly 
all grades are going to be higher. 
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In proof of this we can note that effective Thursday, 
Sept. 7, prices on black iron and steel pipe, butt-weld 
sizes, were advanced $2 a ton, and on lap-weld sizes $4 
a ton, oil-country goods $4, and on iron and steel boiler 
tubes $4 a ton. This advance in tubular goods was en- 
tirely unexpected, but is taken to reflect the confidence 
that makers of tubular goods have in the future of the 
market, both in the demand for their products and the 
prices that are going to rule. 

Buying of steel both by export and domestic consum- 
ers continues abnormally heavy and indicates very clear- 
ly that both export and domestic consumers have about 
given up all hopes of getting any lower prices and are 
now trying to get under cover as much as possible be- 
fore there is an advance. Consumers of semi-finished 
steel have firmly decided it is of no use to hold off long- 
er in the expectation of lower prices, but are getting 
under cover at the best prices they can obtain, believing 
this is the best course to pursue. Japan continues to be 
a heavy buyer of plates and shapes, tin plate and other 
products in this country, recently placing an order for 
10,000 tons of plates and also for several large lots of 
tin plate. Canada is also buying heavily in the United 
States, having placed an order only last week for 7000 
tons of structural shapes with a Chicago mill. 

Consumers of both iron and steel bars are buying 
heavily, among these the implement makers, and much 
of the available supply of steel bars for remainder of 
this year and through first half of 1917 will soon be un- 
der contract. All the iron and steel industries and the 
smaller manufacturing plants are working at top-notch 
speed, turning out more material than ever before in 
their history, and realizing profits that were never 
dreamed of. Indications favor very strongly that pres- 
ent abnormal conditions in the way of output, demand 
and profits in steel are going to last through first half 
of next year, and many are strong in the belief that they 
will continue through all the year. 


WirE Nai_s.—Jobbers report an active demand for 
wire nails from retailers, and are shipping out their 
nails about as fast as received. Retailers report the 
demand from consumers as very active, and the fall 
trade promises to be heavy. Mills say that specifica- 
tions against contracts are active, and the output of 
wire nails for remainder of this year is pretty well 
under contract. The fever of advancing prices is again 
in the air, and it would not be surprising if a general 
advance in wire products would be made during this 
month. 










































September 14, 1916 





We quote wire nails in lar 4 lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2. ae galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cur NaiLs.—The demand continues and makers of 
cut nails are shipping their output as fast as made. 
The growing scarcity in the supply of steel, and the 
almost certainty of higher prices are taken to indicate 
that a higher market on cut nails in the near future 
is very likely. 

We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

Bars WirE.—Makers report their output of barb wire 
for remainder of this year is under contract, and a 
good deal of business has been placed largely for ex- 
port, for delivery in first quarter of 1917. It is a ques- 
tion whether there is going to be enough barb wire 
to meet the demand during the fall months, and on 
export inquiries that are coming in right along, some 
makers are refusing to quote. Prices are very strong. 


Bright basic wire is $2.65 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
6 to 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2. 50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. ae freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

FeNcE WirRE.—The farmers are not buying fence 
wire, due to the high prices, but makers are not 
actively pushing this branch of their business, divert- 
ing the steel that otherwise would go into fence wire 
to other products for which there is a heavy demand at 
very profitable prices. The market is firm. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing remain at 61% per cent 
off list for carload lots, 60% per cent for 1000 rod lots and 
59% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Tin PLATE.—Some consumers, notably on the Pacific 
Coast, have covered for a part of their needs in tin 
plate for first quarter of 1917, the price to be fixed 
later. One large consumer placed with a Wheeling 
(W. Va.) interest a contract for 80,000 boxes of tin 
plate for Pacific Coast delivery, and other heavy orders 
have been placed. Export demand is active, one recent 
inquiry from England being for 70,000 boxes. Already 
there is talk of what will be the probable price of tin 
plate for first half of 1917, the general idea being that 
it will not be lower than $5.50 per base box. 


To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 


at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted, We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 
$8.75 for 200 Ilb., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

SHEETsS.— Export demand for blue annealed, Bessemer 
black and galvanized sheets is very active, and two or 
three of the leading sheet makers are entering export 
orders right along and making heavy shipments. The 
market is very strong and higher prices on sheets are 
expected in the near future. Makers’ prices for mill 
shipments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in carload 
and larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per 
cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib 





EM Cubs he ae aedi as cea odes sound 2.95 to 3.20 
el Uh reer reeee 
OP > rere 
CEs. pn kvyaclevedeaeeweeeee 3.10 to 3.35 
Me odin +5 60-6 nba hodeceven e's 3.20 to 3.45 
poe aenenins Sheets, Cold Rolled 
ed ans bk phage KORO PA An.0ie «eS 2.70 to 2.85 
Nos. 22 er 34 bended ger eowesheuateskeea 2°75 to 2.90 
Es 6 aise 8 on bos tows vied be 0.00 + cane Oita 
Cee a x6 ieee Ree nek ebb cee ROMO meee 2.85 to 3.00 
EN TSS ae Sup 4 hbo te Os od we bed 2 68% 2.90 to 3.05 
CE 6k eh ulhtarie 6 ears ec chetd bao e8 2.95 to 3.10 
MEE ALS Pig d pak cess ebeddéredeeutnods 3.15 to 3.30 
Galwanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Se ME BBs occ cca cepeciocesececcences 15 to 3.25 

3 o 3.35 

. 0 3.35 

"i 3.45 
CE ede r cde rtp bho cnadeense 3.50 to 3.60 
— F fee errerrirrrere 5 
By ee EE nk cc cs Pov ncecwocoesessees 3.75 to 3.85 
| 2 is RRR rer re ee 4.00 to 4.10 
DE RY as» t's 00 dard Bae dts CE SOV EOC 6 OS O00 4.15 to 4.25 
Pe iin FM bebe bltd ares 66 oe 0 o's we nsee 4.30 to 4.40 


Nuts AND Boits.—Makers state the recent advance 
of about 5 per cent is holding firm and with higher 
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prices likely on steel bars in the near future, a further 
advance in nuts and bolts seems certain. Makers state 
they are sold up for four or five months, and buyers 
are specifying freely on their contracts. The dis- 
counts are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or 
more, where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. 
per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash 
in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
— cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, h, p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
pee eae small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent, 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 ‘and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. 


Cup and 
Square or 


hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h, p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 


per cent. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Heavy contracts for high 
carbon and ordinary soft Bessemer steel bars have been 
placed in the last week or two, and the out ut of mer- 
chant steel bars for last half of this year and first 
quarter of 1917 is pretty well under contract. The de- 
mand for iron bars is also active, and prices are firm. 

We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at mill for delivery 
at convenience of the mill, which would be in last quarter of 
this year or first quarter of 1917, while for prompt shipment 
from warehouse 3c. to 3.10c. is quoted. We quote refined iron 
bars at 2.60c. to 2.70c., and railroad test bars, 2.70c. to 2.80c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

BoILeER TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to destination added, effective from Sept. 7, 
1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
1% in. seccesccvcceees 3d | 1% Di cdenentsecenéekads 5 
EG ONO 2 WW... «oe cncasxes eB. SC oO ae 37 
ME WEE So kcas Susans sous Pee «eto waingo dae ade 34 
2% ONG 2% iM... ccscccce 48 | 2% and 2% in........... 40 
BS OM SM Ti. cccccccec cS OC Oe OFn Mivevsaecpetent 45 
a yl) a“ opeererers ey ery ae 46 
> Bee © Wha s< ccc smecscevs Oe t @ Be © Milne 6 46.0ts Keatbewe 39 
(eS ¢ Aree Ga” CG ae We Succ vec tow chews 36 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices. 
1% in., over 18 ft., 
net extra. 
2 in. and larger, 


Wroucut Pire.—Effective Thursday, Sept. 7, mak- 
ers of black iron and steel pipe lowered discounts on 
butt-weld sizes one point, equal to an advance of $2; 
on lap-weld sizes up to 12 in., two points, or an advance 
of $4 a ton, and on oil country goods prices were ad- 
vanced $4 and also on steel boiler tubes, $4 per ton. 
The demand for tubular goods continues abnormally 
heavy, and mills have their output sold up on lap-weld 
pipe, boiler tubes and seamless tubing for six to eight 
months or longer. On butt-weld sizes of iron and steel 
pipe, up to 2%-in. and 3-in., mills can make fairly 
prompt deliveries. No change in prices of galvanized 
pipe was made. The following are the jobbers’ carload 
discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect on 
black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on galvanized pipe 
from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches ee k Galv Inches ee Galv 
%, % and %... 35% % and \% ‘ 24 
TE cusekawes ea es 66 51% Me eeeskeecdauad 32 25 
Th OD BG. cwcodes 69 55%  adéas eee cevws 56 38 
% to 1% 59 43 
Lap Weld 
) Perr 63 0% ae 46 31 
2% to 6. 66 3% hs até news & ia é 52 38 
ST WD Bee ccccvccs 63 49, me @aeededes 53 39 
13 and 14 61% 2% to 4 55 42 
| rrr 49 . & 4 SAPS 55 42 
7 to 12 54 41 
Reamed und Drifted 
1 to 3, butt.. . 66 53% % to 1%, butt 54 37 
S EP scaacvioese @& 48%, eee 41 25 
2%, to 6, lap.... 64 51% Ae — ba chadke 47 32 
, Se Viwededwaes 48 33 
2% to 4, lap. 50 36 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

%, % and %.... 58 40% | %, % and %*%... 51 34 
i cadena netnes 63 50% sn cbeewias ees 56 43 
% to 1% Lake e 54% | %& to 1%....+-- 60 45 

PW Beatcasseve Of 55% 











Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
SO eitn SSR 6d e ow 61 49% | 1 


Bae £0... culpa 64 52% | 1% .........-. 53 39 
oe Se 63.5555054 63 | BS Re eee eS 42 
SO Bicwsads cee 9 45% > ke Sa 57 45 
“St Reais 54 40% | 4% to 6..,..... 56 44 
Zin Ss See 50 38 
a co) Spee 45 33 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


Te, nis ona Bib See ee 54 MOE ABE oy 5 ao ars 43 31 
Ps ee ent, |* @ to 2% -.. 533 46 34 
ft0°8%.cc15.3. 98 4814 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 11, 1916 

THERE is increasing congestion in cutlery of Ameri- 

can manufacture, such as pocket knives, carvers, 
shears, etc., and conditions are becoming worse. Nor- 
mally, say in the fiscal year. 1913-14, approximately 
$3,000,000 worth of foreign cutlery was imported into 
the United States of America. With duties, middle- 
men’s expenses and profits this cost the consumer about 
double, it is estimated. Now and for some time the in- 
bound shipments have been almost nil by comparison. 
Foreign buyers in neutral markets, who ordinarily order 
from Europe for Pan-American, African, Australian, 
Oriental and other markets, have in great measure 
turned to the United States for such of their wants as 
we can furnish. In the meantime there are representa- 
tive American makers who have been compelled to de- 
cline further offers until order books have been partly 
cleared. 

A well-known house, with factories here and in Eu- 
rope, is accepting orders now only for special delivery, 
its business last year having been the heaviest it has 
ever known during three-quarters of a century, and for 
this year it bids fair to surpass even 1915. 

The members of one leading house in this line, while 
declining to guarantee that their prices will not be fur- 
ther advanced, say that with them no further increase is 
now contemplated and will not be made unless under 
economic compulsion. In one manufacturing establish- 
ment of this character the pressure is so great that some 
departments, while pushed to capacity, were markedly 
limiting the output of others, so that it has been neces- 
sary to further equip the backward departments with 
new and modern installation, which it is expected will 
almost double the output by next month. It is estimated 
by experienced persons that American manufacturers of 
pocket cutlery will be doing well if they can supply a, 
fifth of the amount demanded of them. 

The manager of a leading department of a large fac- 
tory making various kinds of hardware says that as to 
orders coming from nearby territory merchants are buy- 
ing conservatively just now, but there are prospects of 
a heavy demand later; that large jobbers ordered lib- 
erally early in the season, but as a rule are not specify- 
ing heavily now. While there have been marked ad- 
vances in price, merchants nevertheless in numerous 
wanted lines are more interested in deliveries than costs. 
In any event, they reason that to transact business it is 
necessary to have goods, notwithstanding high prices. 
With further progress into autumn trade the belief is 
that it is going to be harder to get merchandise. 

In various staple lines, including tools, shelf hardware 
and implements, what bothers factory men is uncertain- 
ties in the delivery of stock, while the labor problem is 
as acute as the getting of adequate raw material. 
Among many of the workmen, despite considerable in- 
creases in wages, the service is much poorer and execu- 
tives are reluctant to criticise over much for fear of los- 
ing help owing to the ease with which new jobs are ob- 
tained. A flagrant case of crass indifference was the 
sending from a factory to the New York office of a 5-in. 
plier as a sample where the two parts were actually 4 
and 5 in. long respectively instead of both 5 in. If it had 
been intended for a customer the inspection doubtless 
would have caught it, but being in the family, so to 
speak, it got by. p 
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Lap Weld, dowble extra strong, plain ends 


CO Fi ccccces 5 BEM | SB cccccccvcccese 42 30 
rides oe. eee 1 i MCR cadet 44 35 
Ub g Bapbetbpin > Se | 68 we Oe. 33:: 43 4 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent ig 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above digs- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 





A jobber in this vicinity describes the market situa- 
tion as excellent. An exceptional condition in one phase 
of it is the selling of a thousand lawn-mowers for next 
spring business—something unheard of in their experi- 
ence in buying by retailers, although common enough 
from manufacturers to jobbers. 

In lines of boring tools, for example auger bits, man- 
ufacturers say costs are continually creeping up. As in 
other items manufacturers are almost universally us- 
ing much higher-priced material, and labor cost is climb- 
ing. As raw stock is exhausted through the using up 
of supplies on hand and the completion of old contracts 
at lower prices the replacements at higher levels makes 
a strong impression when stocks of material must be re- 
newed, and naturally directs thought to a higher price 
for the finished article. 

In another line a jobber who contracts quarterly for 
say a half-million of bolts and specifies monthly for the 
proportionate quota thought a while ago he had over- 
bought at a high figure, but finds that all he has bought 
can be used profitably. 


WIRE NAILS.—Wire nails are well held, and there are 
occasional hints of higher warehouse prices, locally, al- 
though there is nothing definite with regard to the mat- 
ter so far. We are told that nails are not plenty nor 
coming forward as they should, while the demand is 
quite good. 

Wire nails, in store, are still $3.10, and when delivered by 
the jobber within carting limits, $3.15 base per keg. 

Cut Nai.ts.—In this territory jobbers say there is a 
shortage of cut nails due to difficulties incidental to 
material and labor conditions. New demand in export 
is still quiet. In May and June last there were ex- 
porters who bought liberally for overseas regardless of 
delivery dates, except that they were to be on the way 
by August and September. Actually they were shipped 
chiefly in June and July. Therefore, there have been 
fewer buyers in the market for foreign account, al- 
though more activity is looked for in the next 30 days 
for consumption abroad. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and carted by the jobber, $3.15 
base per keg. 


Rope.—In this line some, if indeed not all, manufac- 
turers of rope have about all the business they can 
handle we are told. Some of them say they did not 
catch up in the accumulation of stock during the usually 
dull period of summer. In this market the harbor 
business, and with ship chandlers generally is very 
good. With a general speeding up of trade for fall, the 
difficulty is to deliver rope in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the trade. 

Manila rope, first quality, is unchanged at 19c., second 


quality, 18c., and third quality, 16c, base per Ib. 
Sisal rope, first grade, is 14c., and second, 13%4c. base per 
Ib. 


NAVAL Stores.—The market in this territory is quiet 
for naval stores, buying being mainly for pressing cur- 
rent requirements, the prevailing high prices serving 
apparently to restrict trade. Large interests in the 
primary markets evidently keep buying to maintain 
prices at some of the Southern ports, principally Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville, while very little now is being 
exported. Usually under normal conditions more than 
a half of this product goes abroad. 



































September 14, 1916 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 46%c. per gal. 
Rosins are in but moderate demand, common to good 
strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., is $6.15, 
and D grade is $6.45 per bbl. 

WINDow GLass.—Eastern jobbers of glass had a 
conference in New York a few days since at which 
conditions, credits, breakages, and the various trade 
questions were discussed. Business in this territory 
may be called active with constantly decreasing stocks 
of good quality glass and an increasing demand for 
what is available. 

One house recently was telephoned for about 500 
ooxes of glass, the buyer saying, “I am going to leave 
prices and deliveries to you, but I want to be treated 
fairly, because I expect good business this fall, want 
good glass and do not want to be left.” This from one 
of the largest establishments, taking glass suitable for 
doors and sash of high grade. 

Prices in the main are the same as for several weeks 
past. While there has been no conclusion yet of the 
conferences between glass manufacturers and labor, it 
is expected that there will be an advance in manufac- 
turers’ prices which may reach 10 to 20 per cent at 
factories. 

Window glass, A quality, is something few have 
for sale and many want. Window glass prices are as 
follows: 

Window glass, AA and A qualities, single and double 
thick, are 88 per cent discount; B quality, first three brackets, 
single thick, 90 and 10 per cent; B grade, larger than the 
first three brackets, single thick, 89 per cent, and all B 
quay. double strength, 90 per cent discount from jobbers’ 

LINSEED O1L.—The market has shown weakness in 
volume of business going through, the amount of which 
is at least no better than moderate for this season of 
the year. Latterly weather conditions in the Northwest 
have been favorable to the maturing and ripening of 
late sown flaxseed, with present prospects more favor- 
able for the outcome of crops and much better than 
was expected a few weeks ago. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is 74c. in 5 or 
more bbl. and 75c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 


State and Western oil, raw, is 69 to 7ic. in carloads and 
71 to 73c, per gal. in small quantities, according to seller. 


ScyTHES.—Prices now prevailing for next season’s 
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business on scythes, effective since Sept. 1, are the 
same as they were on July 1, which date included the last 
advances. Manufacturers hope to hold open these 
prices until Dec. 1, next, when there will probably be 
an advance of 25c. per doz. or more, according to con- 
ditions in material and labor which may develop in the 
interval. However, they do not obligate themselves to 
quote until then present prices if conditions change 
materially. Makers say they must guard against 
scarcity and advances in material and labor. Some of 
them have a fair amount of material on hand and con- 
tracted for, and while this condition lasts they can 
take care of a reasonable volume of business on the 
current basis. 

The minimum list on scythes is $8 per doz., from 
which there is moderate reduction to jobbers, while 
the present market is about net list to average retail 
buyers. 


TROWELS.—Wm. Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, Pa., 
manufacturers of bricklayers’ tools, are quoting ad- 
vanced prices on plasterers’ trowels, effective Sept. 10, 
as here quoted: Philadelphia pattern, wooden handles, 
10 in., $10.35; 10% in., $10.75; 11 in., $11.50, and 11% 
in., $11.90 per doz. Trowels with wide heel, wooden 
handles, 10 in., $10.65; 10% in., $11.05; 11 in., $11.80, 
and 11% in., $12.20 per doz. 


HANDLES.—The Grover File Company, Nashua, N. H., 
is now quoting 10 per cent discount from its list of 
Grover file handles. These handles are made in sizes, 
Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, for files 6 in. and smaller, 8 to 10 
in., 12 to 14 in., 14 to 16 in., and for 18 to 20 in. files 
and copper handles, respectively. These handles are 
slotted to permit contraction in assembling the ferrule 
and filler and for expansion without splitting when the 
tang of a file or other tool is driven in. 


PLIERS, PULLERS, CUTTERS, Etc.—The Smith & Hem- 
enway Company, 99 Chambers Street, New York City, 
has found it necessary to advance its prices on several 
lines of “Red Devil” brand tools as follows: Slip joint 
pliers about 15 per cent; staple pullers an average of 
about 10 per cent; glass cutters approximately 5 per 
cent; scratch awls 10 per cent, and screw drivers 10 
per cent. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 11, 1916. 

M UcH of the interest in Chicago hardware circles 

has centered around the auction of the Orr & 
Lockett Hardware Company’s stock, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men. The stock 
was invoiced at $250,000. One hundred and thirty-five 
thousand circulars advertising the sale were sent out, 
and buyers were in evidence from all parts of the 
country, even as far as Oklahoma and California. In- 
ability to get deliveries in many lines of hardware 
influenced many dealers to bid on the stock, which was 
sold at very fair prices. Sash cord was readily sold 
at 25c. a pound; 4 x 4 No. 241 F steel butts brought 
17c. a pair, or within about 2c. of the regular jobbing 
prices. However, a large lot of bronze butts worth in 
the neighborhood of $2 a pair were bid in at 60c. per 
pair. The sale of this large stock temporarily checked 
the local wholesale trade, particularly in the lines of 
tools and builders’ hardware. The buying, however, 
was scattered among many retailers, and its effect on 
trade will be slight. 

The general run of business for the territory ad- 
jacent to Chicago shows little change. There has been 
a slight let-up in building operations, but building is 
still above the normal and builders’ hardware, nails, 
structural material, glass, cement, roofing, metal 
shingles and like lines are selling heavily. Adverse 
crop reports do not seem to have affected the retail 
trade except in the matter of lighter sales of farm 
machinery and harvesting supplies, and the volume of 
trade is good. It is noticeable, however, that the job- 





bers are not receiving many really large orders, the re- 
tailers seeming to prefer ordering often and in smaller 
quantities. They are keeping up their stocks but are 
not inclined to plunge. As one jobber remarked: “Our 
business is mainly fill-in stuff, but the orders are so 
steady that we don’t miss the large individual orders 
of old days.” Collections are reported as very fair. 

The demand for steel seems as great as ever, and 
prices are advancing. The steel mills at Gary and 
South Chicago are apparently as far behind with orders 
as ever, although the cool weather of the past week 
has helped to increase production. The example set 
by European buyers in the heavy purchases of steel 
seems to have been followed by domestic consumers who 
have increased their purchases about 100 per cent. 

The automobile industry has had much to do with 
the heavy demand for steel. The output of cars for 
1916 is estimated to reach 1,200,000 as against 850,000 
in 1915. This has had a wonderfully stimulative effect 
on the sale of automobile accessories, which is reported 
to be exceptionally heavy. Prices in this line show a 
general advance, and retailers are having trouble get- 
ting delivery on such items as batteries and metal ac- 
cessories. 

Prices on copper are unchanged and electrolytic is 
generally quoted at from 27c. to 28c. It is apparent 
that with the present heavy demand for steel, copper 
will at least have a good market. 

Several mail-order concerns are facing a peculiar 
situation in the builders’ hardware lines, and are re- 
ported to have lost quite heavily on goods priced in the 
catalogs and not subject to advance without notice. 
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Prices were quoted to give a gross profit of 33 per cent 
at the time the catalogs were issued. Since that time 
there have been three advances in builders’ hardware, 
and the mail-order houses have faced the alternative of 
standing a loss or issuing a new catalog. 

Cordage has advanced from lc. per pound on the 
common lines to 3c. on the better grade products. There 
has been no change in.srope prices, the advances being 
confined to the cotton products. Ice cream freezers 
show a raise in price of approximately 10 per cent. 
Sash cord is reported to be in line for another advance, 
although the prices for this line were only recently 
advanced. 

The Allith-Prouty Company, Danville, Ill., announce 
advances on Nos. 1, 2, 14 and 222 track and brackets, 
and No. 60X track, from 45 per cent to 40 per cent dis- 
count from list. Orders will be accepted up to March 
1, 1917, at a 10 per cent advance over current prices. 

Following their general advance of 10 per cent on 
builders’ hardware, the Reading Hardware Company 
has announced a similar advance on door checks. Rope 
is reported as moving very slowly, and the sales of 
binder twine are below the early estimates, due to crop 
shortages. Considerable difficulty is still experienced 
in getting delivery on rubber belting, packing, hose and 
tires, but this condition is attributed to scarcity of 
labor, chemicals and duck products rather than to any 
shortage of crude rubber. 

Mechanics’ tools continue to sell freely, and there is 
a constant stream of complaints from retailers who 
are unable to get prompt shipment of chisels, auger 
bits, drills, hatchets, calipers and rules. 

There is little movement as yet in holiday goods, and 
jobbers do not look for this business to start before the 
middle of October. Retail sales of holiday goods are 
expected to be heavy this year, and a shortage is pre- 
dicted in skates, sleds and similar lines. 

Cutlery is selling heavily, but imported lines such as 
Swedish or German knives and razors are practically 
off the market. Other lines affected by war conditions 
are bristle brushes and razor stro ds. 

The new schedule of wire fabric prices has not yet 
been issued, but it is reported that some jobbers have 
been taking orders for November delivery at the old 
prices. Manufacturers are quoting only on specifica- 
tion, and most jobbers are holding off sales until the 
new prices are announced. 

As an indication of the trouble experienced in get- 
ting goods, many of the buyers for Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., and other large jobbing houses have 
not taken their vacations and are bending all their 
efforts to the keeping up of stock. 


Wire Naiis.—Retailers are buying somewhat more 
heavily of wire nails, but are finding it exceedingly 
difficult to get prompt delivery in all sies. The mills 
are reported to have cleaned up the bulk of the con- 
tracts taken at $2.40, and the shipments now made are 
on the $2.50 basis. With the advent of fall dealers 
are attempting to stock up and jobbers are finding it 
hard to meet the demands. 

We quote wire nails in carload lots to jobbers at $2.789 
base, f.o.b. Chicago. To retailers at from $2.85 to $2.95, in 
carload lots. Small lots 10c. higher. 

Cut NaILs.—Owing to the difficulty in getting deliv- 
ery of wire nails, cut nails are in heavy demand. Prices 
are high, and are well maintained. The heavy trade 
in this line is from the South and parts of the West, 
and jobbers are of the opinion that a still larger vol- 
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ume of cut nails could be disposed of if prompt delivery 
could be obtained. 


We quote cut nails to retailers at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 
keg base in carload lots. Smaller lots at from 5e. to 10e. 
higher. Terms 60 days net or 2 per cent off for cash in 16 
days. Freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE AND STAPLES.—The domestic demand for 
barb wire is comparatively light although there is some 
repair work by farmers that is helping sales. The 
foreign demand is heavier than ever, and it is ques- 
tionable if the mills will be able to fill all the orders 
turned in by the warring nations. It is expected that 
necessary repairs will force the farmers to buy more 
heavily in the spring, and some dealers are stocking 
with that idea in view. Prices are very firm. 

We quote to the retail trade as follows: 
$2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 
10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago., Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago... Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 


to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
tor cash in ten days. 


Painted barb wire, 


SHEETS.—Prices on blue annealed and black sheets 
are very firm, and the demand is slightly heavier than 
for several weeks past. The mills have been notified 
that the prices of sheet bars will be higher during the 
last quarter of the year, and this announcement is hav- 
ing a strengthening effect on the market. Galvanized 
sheets are selling slowly, and the market is weak, due 
to the low prices of spelter. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers, as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No black, 3.25c. to 
3.35c.; No. 28 galv., 5c. to 5.10c. Minimum prices to apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—The demand for steel bars is heavy, and the 
mills are reported to be sold ahead for several months. 
The implement makers have been the heavy buyers 
of the past week, and many of them are paying higher 
prices than they could have obtained had they pur- 
chased their supply at the regular time. Chicago job- 
bers have not changed prices, and are selling on the 
old schedule. 

We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; 
ing bars, 3.10c., base. 

LINSEED O1L.—In spite of the fact that the demand 
for linseed oil is better than at any time this season, 
the price has declined 2c. a gallon the past week, due 
to fluctuations of the flax-seed market. The new crop 
will make its appearance on the market by the last of 
September, and at that time there will be a better 
basis for determining values. Until that time prices 
are apt to vary with the seed market. 


bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforc- 


uote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
ian car oads, raw, 69c.; carloads, boiled, 70c. Five or more 
bbl., raw, 71c.; five or more bbl., boiled, 72c. Less than five 
bbl., raw, 73c.; less than five bbl., boiled, 74c. 

Nuts AND Botts.—The domestic demand for nuts 
and bolts is excedtionally heavy, and the recent advance 
of 5 per cent is likely to be followed in the near future 
by another advance, according to reports from manu- 
facturers. If steel bars advance nuts and bolts are 
sure to follow. Chicago jobbers are still selling on the 
old list, but the advance is sure to be applied in the 
near future. 

We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 


riage bolts, % x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 
5 off per 100 Ib. 


cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.2 
Hexagon, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 
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These folders will 
bring new business 
to your store if 
you stock Stanley 
Garage Hardware. 
We will print your 
name and address 
on front cover. 


Let us know how 
many of these at- 
tractwe folders 
(printed im two 
colors on India 
Tint Cameo paper 

size 6” « 3%") you 










can use to advan- 





tage. 





What Does Stanley Garage Hardware Include 
And Why Should the Hardware Dealer Carry It In Stock? 


igs spite of the wide publicity given Stanley Garage Hardware, 
its enormous sale and the very large number of dealers who 
carry and push it, we receive numerous inquiries similar to 


the above. 
A few of the more important items of Stan- breakable and greatly superior to the old style 
ley Garage Hardware are: cast iron latches. 


BOLTS: No. 1052 heavy cremone bolt, regu- 


HINGES: N 57 
‘ 0. 1457, extra heavy, of wrought larly made 7 to 9’ in length. A lever handle 


steel, corrugated and equipped with ball-bear- 
: . long gives positive action. 

ing washers, between each joint and with cs f 

button tips screwed in. Made in two sizes: No. 1055 reversible chain bolt with 10” a 

24 inches long and 10 inches long. The ball A strong fastening for the door and easily 


bearings cause the doors to operate as quietly operated. Regularly furnished with 2° of 
and free from friction as the wheels of an chain ; 

automobile. No. 1056 foot bolt. Plate is same size as the 
No. 1458, somewhat similar to 1457 but 36 1055 chain bolt, giving them a neat appear- 
inches long; width from 4 inches at joint to ance when used together. Bolt is also made 
2 inches at end. 3” and 6” long. It will be provided with 
No. 1459, same as 1458 but with 21-inch off- special stripe for concrete floor, when so 


set for brick or concrete. ordered. 


LATCHES: No. 1264 extra heavy duplex latch. DOOR HOLDERS: No. 1774. Locks garage 


It is provided with double handles, giving a doors open and holds them so against the 
finished appearance on both sides of door. heaviest gusts of wind; yet a slight pull on 
No. 1252 double latch of wrought steel: un- the chain leaves them free to close. 


Stanley Garage Hardware should be stocked for many reasons: Among others, it is generally adver- 
tised and therefore called for by name; It is sold to a class of people who want the best and can 
afford to pay a fair margin of profit; It makes satisfied customers, and we do a great deal to help 
sell it 


Our Catalogue “W” contains a wealth of interesting, 
useful and profitable information. Let us send it to 
you with full details of how we help you sell Stanley 
Garage Hardware 


New York Office: 
100 Lafayette Street 


4 Ng Chicago Office: 

j 73 East Lake Street 
‘ New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON “BOX STRAPPING” IN THIS ISSUE 















































Voss Platform Washer 


The Voss Bros. Mfg. Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, has recently placed 
on the market a platform washer 
equipped with a vacuum dasher. 

The wash tub on this machine is 

















The new Voss platform washer 


extra large and is made from staves 
1% in. in thickness, which allows the 
machine to withstand the hard usage 
to which a power washing machine is 
usually subjected. The machine is 
equipped with the Voss double wringer 
control, which enables the operator to 
control the movement of the wringer 
in either direction by means of a hand 
lever at the side and top, or by means 
of a foot treadle at the bottom of the 
washer. 


National Safety Razor 
Blade Sharpener 


The National Mfg. & Specialty Com- 
pany, Suite 412, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill., has recently 
perfected the National sharpener, 
which, according to the manufacturer, 
can be used for honing and stropping 
all makes of safety razor blades. 

The National sharpener is equipped 
with a roller which acts as a guide in 
keeping the blade at the correct angle 
on the hone or strop. The blade holder 
is connected with the handle by means 
of a pivot, and is counterbalanced so 
that the edge of the blade is elevated 
whenever the holder is raised and 
turned to bring the other side of the 
blade in contact with the hone or 
strop. This prevents injury to the 
blade when it is being used on the 
hone and to the strop when that is 
being used. 

When honing the razor blade the 
sharpener is moved back and forth 
with much the same kind of a move- 
ment as is used with a carpet sweeper. 
As the grip and roller are so balanced 
that the blade acts automatically and 
instantly swings to the proper angle 
of contact, it is essential that the 
roller should touch the hone first. 





NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Then a very slight pressure on the 
handle brings the blade in contact 
with the hone in the correct position. 

When the blade is being stropped 
the roller should again touch the strop 
before the blade does, and should be 
allowed to rest upon the farthest end 
ef the strop and then drawn toward 
the user. At the end of each stroke 
the holder should be revolved so as to 
bring the other side of the edge 
against the strop. The blade holder 
itself is so constructed that the blades 
can be easily inserted or removed 
without danger of cutting the fingers. 

The basic material of the National 
hone, which is part of the outfit, is 
“Corundum.” The hones are made by 
the Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H. 

The strops are said to be of fine 
quality shell horsehide. 

The No. 1 outfit is packed in a black 
box covered with imitation leather. 
The retail price is $1.50. The No. 2 
outfit is packed in a convenient leath- 
erette folding case and retails for $2. 
Set No. 3 is sold in a handsome satin- 

















4, 


The National sharpener for safety razor 
blades 


lined leatherette box with a hinged 
cover, and sells for $2.50. 

The National Mfg. & Specialty Com- 
pany publishes a handsome fifty-six- 
page book, printed on fine quality pa- 
per and profusely illustrated, which 
contains complete information abort 
the National sharpener and explains 
its operation in detail. It is entitled, 
“What Every Man Should Know.” 
For dealer distribution the company 
also provides a smaller booklet on the 
same order. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY, 
Cudahy, Wis., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000,000 for the 
purpose of manufacturing pneumatic 
tires, mechanical rubber goods, etc. 


THE NortTH BUFFALO HARDWARE 
FouNnpDRY COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has taken out a building permit for 
an extension, 60 x 90 ft., to its foun- 
dry at Hertel Avenue and the Erie 
Railroad. 
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New “San-O-La” Products 


The Art Brass Company, 299 East o) 
134th Street, New York City, has 
added to its line of San-O-La bath- 
room ware, a new soap and towel 
holder known as No. HA 1726. This 
is a solid brass casting throughout and 


\ 


The upper illustration is of the “San-O-La” 
soap and towel holder No. HA 1726. Be- 
towel holder No. 
83 




















low is the sanitary 
HAN 


is handsomely and durably _nickel- 
plated. It can be used in the home or 
as an individual holder in hotels and 
bath houses. The soap dish measures 
3% by 4% in. The retail price is 
$1.50. 

This company has also announced 
to the trade a new sanitary towel 
holder known as No. HAN 183 for 
12-in. rolls. The rolls are quickly and 
easily replaced by releasing the thumb 
screw in the clamp of the right-hand 
bracket. 

The retail price of this new towel 
holder is $3. 


Standard Catalog of Taps 
and Dies 


The Standard Tool Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently sent out a 
new catalog, No. 22, of taps and dies 
which takes the place of the tap and 
die section of the No. 20 catalog. Il- 
lustrated and described in this new 
publication, in addition to taps and 
dies, are twist drills, reamers, mill- 
ing cutters, chucks, taper pins and 
special tools. Complete specifications 
of each are given, as well as list 
prices. 


« Russwin ” Concealed 


Door Check 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has re 
cently announced to the trade the 
“Russwin” concealed door check. 

The spring power, liquid chambers, 
piston and valves are arranged im 
such compact form that the whole 
mechanism can be mortised, like 4 
lock case, into the top of a door that 
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No. 135 
R-W Sliding Accordion 
Folding Door Hanger 

















For that Church on Sales Street 
or the Home on Main Street 


No doubt there is a church, school, theatre or 
residence to be erected in your city within the near 
future. 


In the Sunday School room, or assembly hall 
of the public buildings; the sleeping porch, sun 
parlor, or to close any wide opening in the resi- 
dence there is an order waiting for you for 


R-W Sliding Accordion Folding 
Door Equipment 


No. 135 Hanger, shown above, and No. 335 Hanger are 
four-wheel hangers, and are placed on every other door. 
~ 4 — * . c 7 - nd . : 
No. 137 Hanger is a two-wheel hanger and is placed on 
every full sized door; not needed when the four-wheel 
hangers are used. These hangers have metal or fibre 
wheels, ball-bearing or roller-bearing. 


Let us know about it—we’ll help you get the business. 





BRANCHES: 

New York Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia 
St.Louis Minneapolis aa MANUFACTURING Co. f= 


nee, @) AURORAILUSA. |S 
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is but 1% in. thick. The case of this 
check is of cast iron, jet-black finish, 
and measures 9% in. in length, 4% 
in. in depth, and 1 7/16 in. in thick- 
ness. 

The main arm is of malleable iron, 
with a connecting arm of steel. Both 
are electro-galvanized, so that they 
can be painted to conform with the 
finish of the door to which they are 
applied. They are the only parts of 
the check ever in sight and are seen 
only when the door is open. When 
the door is closed these arms foid in 
a parallel position into a pocket that 
is cut in the top stop. This pocket 
is 19% in. long, 1% in. wide and 1 
in. deep, and is situated 4% in. from 
the hinge edge of the stop. The stop 
itself must be 1% in. thick and not 
less than 2 in. wide to allow a proper 
size of pocket. The door can be 
opened, if there is no interference of 
the trim, to an angle of 180 deg. 

The check is operated by two com- 
pression springs made of a special 
vanadium steel. The shaft is rigidly 
supported by a step bearing in the 
bottom of the case. The piston is of 
steel, connected to the rack by a dou- 
ble universal joint, which insures per- 
fect action. The checking power is 
governed by an adjusting valve which 
can be set with a screw driver through 
the face-plate opening. 

This new check can be applied to 
any wooden door not less than 1% in. 
thick and with a top rail 5 in. or more 
in width. It is suitable for interior 
doors not exceeding 3 ft. 4 in. in 
width and for exterior doors not ex- 
ceeding 3 ft. in width. The list price 
is $10. 


Accordion Door Butt 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., have recently placed on the 
market a butt especially designed for 
accordion doors. This style is offered 
both with and without ball-bearing 
washers. The butt with the ball-bear- 
ing washers is equipped with the Stan- 
ley patented non-rising butt pin. 

When open this accordion door butt 
has sufficient clearance to receive the 
combined thickness of the doors be- 
tween the anchor door and the wall. 
This butt has a 3%-in. throw and may 
be used on doors of any thickness. It 
is said to be particularly adaptable 
where a large offset is desirable. 

This butt is made in only one size, 
2% x 6 in. It is packed with 1-in. 
No. 10 screws, one pair in a box, and 
may be had in any standard Stanley 
finish. 
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A door partly gpenes, with a section of the top rail cut away, showing the application 
th 


of the check, 


e folding arm and the arm pocket in the overhead stop into which 


the arms fold when the door is closed 


Polly Prim Products 


The Polly Prim Sales Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has recently sent 
out to the trade the initial announce- 
ment of the Polly Prim self-feeding 














The method of slipping the container over 
the Polly Prim mop is illustrated at the 
right. The circular metal center is shown 
in the upper corner, The ——- stand is 
illustrated at the left 

polish mop and PoWy Prim furniture 
and floor polish, in connection with 
which the manufacturer is offering 
a special advertising deal. 

The Polly Prim mop is provided 
with a special metal container that 
fits over the mop head. When it is 
put in place by sliding it down over 
the handle and over the mop, an air- 
tight cap is placed on the end. The 
indentation in the top of the mop- 
head is filled with a tablespoonful of 
polish before the container is slipped 














A new Stanley accordion 


door butt opened and closed 


down over the mop, after using each 
time, and is absorbed evenly through 
the perforations provided in the cir- 
cular metal center to which the 
handle is attached. Because the en- 
tire warp of the mop is closely con- 
fined by the container, it is said that 
the polish is absorbed quickly and 
evenly. The mop has a long handle 
and an adjustable joint that allows 
it to be used under furniture that 
has but little space between it and 
the floor. 

As an initial advertising campaign, 
the manufacturer has perfected a 
plan whereby each dealer can give 
free twelve Polly Prim self-feeding 
mops that retail at $1.25 each. To 
secure advantage of this deal, the 
dealer is obliged to buy one Polly 
Prim assortment, which contains 
twelve 25c. cans of polish, twelve 50c. 
cans and twelve that retail at $1 
each. With this assortment, twelve 
$1.25 mops are given free to the 
dealer, who in turn gives one free to 
a customer with each sale of the $1 
size of polish. Twenty-five invitation 
postal cards for distribution by deal- 
ers, one special 6-ft. display stand 
and a complete lithographed window 
display outfit are included with the 
assortment. 

The character about which this 
campaign is built and from which the 
mop and polish have taken their name 
is a comely, attractive young lady. 
She will be featured in all the ad- 
vertising of the manufacturer. 

A handsome circular sent out by 
the Polly Prim Sales Company ex- 
plains in detail a special window dis- 
play contest for these new products. 
Distribution will be made solely 
through the hardware trade. 


Myers’ New Poster 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of hand, windmill and 
power pumps, hay tools, etc., have re- 
cently published a new poster, illus- 
trating a few models of “Bulldozer” 
power pumps and working heads. 
This poster is patterned after the 
annual poster calendar, but is de- 
voted entirely to power apparatus. It 
contains the Myers trademark and a 
picture of the extensive plant in 
which Myers pumps are made. The 
poster is lithographed in several 
colors and a space is left in which 
the dealers’ name can be printed. 
Copies of this new poster may be had 
by applying to F. E. Myers & Bro., 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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7 ” tied customers tighter 


with the TELEPHONE 
didnt you? 


Why not tie them even 
closer with QUICK delivery 


Lt that a Studebaker INSURES? 


tte 


























It is merely a matter of SER- costs less to operate than hor- 











Delivery Car 


$875 


This Studebaker Delivery Car 
at $875 is one of the hand- 
somest commercial cars that 
has ever been produced. 
Graceful in line and finished 
in the rich Studebaker Blue 
like the most expensive pleas- 
ure cars, it is fitted for the 
exclusive merchant's use. 


It has the power of most ton 
or two-ton trucks but is re- 
markable for its ECONOMY 
and LOW cost of maintenance. 
And it is the ONLY delivery 
car on the market within hun- 
dreds of dollars of its price 
having fore-doors, electric 
lights, electric starter, dome 
light, speedometer, oil and gas- 
oline indicators, heavily braced 
fenders, 13 Timken bearings 
and high grade upholstery. 


Capacity, 1,000 Ibs.; wheelbase, 
112 inches; width of loading 
space, 40% inches; length of 
loading space, 72 inches; tires, 
34 x 4 Goodrich, safety treads 
on rear; weight, 2620 Ibs. 


HALF-TON 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
Panel Delivery Car . . . $875 
ExpressCar.....-: 850 
Station and Baggage Wagon 875 


ONE-TON 
COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 
Open Express, complete . $ 1200 
Stake Body, complete. . 1250 
Bus, 16-pass., full equipment 1400 


F. O. B. Detroit 





VICE. When the telephone 
came, it did not take you long 
to see the many possibilities 
of service that it offered, how 
much closer it brought custom- 
ers, how much easier it made 
buying, to be able to pick up 
the receiver and order. And 


you lost mighty little time in 
giving thattQUICKER service. 


Like the telephone, this Stude- 
baker Delivery Car brings cus- 
tomers within EASIER reach 
of your store. It makes deliv- 
eries FASTER — makes them 
ON TIME—makes RUSH de- 


liveries at less cost to you. It 





ses—but it makes MORE de- 
liveries in a day and covers 
LONGER routes. And it 
opens NEW territory because 
it can deliver goods in the 
outlying districts where dis- 
tance is prohibitive for horses. 


Merchants all over the coun- 
try are using Studebaker cars 
because they know that it cuts 
the cost of deliveries from 2c. 
to 6c. per package. We can 
give you exact figures on 
YOUR delivery costs and how 
much this Studebaker will save 


YOU. See the Studebaker deal- 


er or write us for information. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all Correspondence to Detroit 
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QO-U-Lite Dimmers 


The O-U-Lite Company, Racine, 
Wis., is manufacturing O-U-Lite au- 
tomobile headlight dimmers. One of 

















At the left the dimmer with control is illus- 
trated in position. It is shown at the 
right folded back 
these dimmers in use acts as a screen 
between the light and the reflector, 
and in this manner diffuses the light 

rays and prevents glare. 

The dimmers, which are made for 
both electric and gas lamps, consist 
for the electrical equipment, of a spe- 
cially treated cloth, shaped into a 
guard or mantle that fits over the 
bulb. Several grades of cloth are used 
in order that the dimming may be 
graduated according to the candle- 
power of the bulb on which the dimmer 
is used. The dimmer for gas light is 
a metal shield between the burner and 
the reflector. Two models are made; 
one is fixed in a permanent position 
and the other can be controlled from 
the steering post. 

In operating the controlled type a 
small, bronze wire, leading from the 
steering post, releases a spring at the 
back of the reflector, and causes two 
steel arms to draw the mantle over 
the bulb. The guard can be removed 
by drawing the wire back a few inches. 

The prices of the gas dimmers vary 
from 90c. to $3.50 per set, according 
to the size and style. The electric 
dimmers are sold in sets varying in 
price from 90c. to $5. 


«“Topping’s” Folding 
Garage Door Hanger 


The Safety Door Hanger Company, 
Ashland, Ohio, has recently announced 
“Topping’s” folding garage door hang- 
er to the trade. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
hanger allows the use of the full door 
opening without risk or damage to the 
car or to the door. It enables the door 
to be left wide open without danger 
of swinging or of its being blown 
closed. It needs no runway extend- 
ing beyond the building on either side. 
It enables one to enter the garage 
without opening the entire door. 

When “Topping’s” folding garage 
door hanger is used each door is made 








“Topping’s” garage door hanger in use 
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in two sections, hinged in the middle 
by three pairs of extra heavy butts 
that are furnished with each set. One 
hanger is used for each door. The 
track, as shown in the accompanying 























Diagram showing the manner in which the 
track is hung ~~ the operation of the 
oor 


illustration, runs parallel with the 
front of the building until a short 
distance from the end, when it curves 
out away from the building to a dis- 
tance a trifle more than twice the orig- 
inal space between the track and, the 
building. As the hanger slides along 
the track the door folds outward un- 
til when the hanger comes along the 
curved portion of the track and to the 
end of it the two sections of the door 
are folded flat together. on the out- 
side of the garage. 

The hanger is equipped with an ad- 
justable feature that can be easily 
operated to take up any sag in the 
doors. There is a latch and chain by 
means of which an automatic holder 
is operated that holds the door in any 
position desired. A strong automatic 
locking device is provided for the 
closed partition. 


This new garage door hanger is 
manufactured in complete sets, includ- 
ing all the hardware necessary to put 
up one door. Each set is neatly boxed, 
and includes full instructions for fit 
ting. Two sets are used for garages 
on which the doors open both ways. 
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Evapco Gasoline Saver 


The Evapco Mfg. Company, 427 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
has recently placed on the market the 
Evapco gasoline saver, a small appli- 
ance that is screwed into a %-in. hole 
tapped in the manifold of the engine. 

According to the manufacturer the 
valve in the Evapco remains closed 
while the motor is being started. This 
allows the rich mixture necessary for 
easy starting to enter the cylinders. 
Once the engine is in operation the 
Evapco automatically opens and al- 
lows an additional quantity of air to 
combine with the vapor on its way te 
the cylinder. It is said that the valve 
closes again when the motor begins 
to labor in sand or on steep hills and 
in this manner allows the rich mixture 
once more to enter the cylinders. 

It is claimed that the Evapco gaso- 
line saver can be used if necessary as 
a carbon remover. It is said that by 














The Evapco gasoline saver 


injecting a small amount of kerosene 
into the hole in the shell and by allow- 
ing the engine to run for a short time 
and to remain for several hours with 
the kerosene in the cylinder, that the 
carbon will be blown out of the ex- 
haust. 

The retail price of the Evapco gaso- 
line saver is $5. 


Trucks on Instalment 


The Indiana Truck Company, Ma- 
rion, Ind., has recently made an- 
nouncement of a radical change in its 
method of selling Indiana worm-drive 
trucks. A small cash payment is 
made and the rest is distributed over 
a year in twelve equal monthly pay- 
ments. In this way the delivery sys- 
tem can practically finance itself. In 
nearly every business a small portion 
of the cost of goods is put aside for 
transportation. With this as a basis 
a new account can be opened and the 
delivery cost on each sale allowed to 
accumulate against the payments on 
the truck. This offer of the Indiana 
Truck Company practically amounts 
to the same as an agreement to de- 
liver goods for a certain length of 
time, taking from each item the 
amount of delivery cost and allowing 
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A popular motor-truck model made by the Indiana Truck Company 


that, when paid by the customer, to 
apply on the cost of the truck itself. 

The motors used in Indiana trucks 
are designed and built especially for 
truck service with extra big, heavy 
crankshafts which, with the camshaft, 
connecting-rods and wrist-pins, are 
made of: chrome-nickel steel. Extra 
long bearings and axles of special de- 
sign are used. The rear axle is the 
worm drive. The frames are made of 
a special analysis, heavy steel channel. 

The Indiana truck is equipped with 
a special clutch that has very few 
parts. It is said to require very little 
attention except an occasional adjust- 
ment to take up the natural wear. 
The transmission is a standardized 
product made by a well-known manu- 
facturer. The springs are alloy steel. 
They are extra long and afford great 
resiliency. The most popular model 
of the Indiana Truck Company is a 
1-ton worm drive, selling at $1,385. 


Worko Tablets 


The Worko Company, Racine, Wis., 
recently placed on the market the 
Worko tablets that are said to re- 
move carbon from automobile cylin- 
ders. Two tablets are dropped in each 
heated cylinder where they combine 
with the vapor and form an active de- 
carbonizer. It is said that the Worko 














A box of Worko carbon-removing tablets 


tablets cannot injure in any way the 
metal of the engine nor interfere with 
the oiling system. 

Twenty-four Worko tablets in a box 
sell for $1. A $2 box contains 
seventy-two tablets. 


THE SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE CoM- 
PANY, Southington, Conn., has award- 
ed a contract for the erection of two 
additions, 50 x 72 ft., one story, and 
40 x 144 ft., two stories. 


“Redmond” Timer Brush 


The C. C. Dow Mfg. Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has recently announced 
to the trade the “Redmond” timer 
brush for Ford cars. 














The “Redmond” timer brush for Ford cars 


This accessory embodies the brush 
system of contact used in many mag- 
netos and generators. It consists of 
a carbon graphite substance that will 
stand a great deal of continuous fric- 
tion without perceptible wearing, and 
which it is said to withstand without 
burning or arcing the static form of 
electricity used in ignition in internal 
combustion motors. 

It is said that the “Redmond” timer 
brush will keep the timer continually 
oiled and will insure a perfect spark 
at all times. The retail price is 50c. 


THE V-Ray CoMPANY, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, has disposed of its busi- 
ness to the Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill, 
which is now manufacturing V-Ray 
plugs under the name of Stewart 
V-Ray. V. N. Hansen, formerly 
president of the V-Ray Company, has 
gone with the Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration. 


THE New ENGLAND Bott COoM- 
PANY, Everett, Mass., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. The directors are William E. 
Clark, president; Kenneth T. Burr, 
Dorchester, treasurer, and E. W. Blod- 
gett. 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


PLAINVILLE, CONN.—The Mills-Hess Company, 9 Whit- 
ney Street, requests catalogs on hardware. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Lackawanna Hardware Com- 
pany will remodel its building at 1816 Lackawanna Avenue. 
Catalogs requested on the following: Bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized 
tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware and tin shop. 


AUGUSTA, ILL.—George H. Minier, who recently purchased 
the Steinbarger hardware store, requests catalogs on ayto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separatorg, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 


DAVIS, ILL.—F. H. Tielke has recently purchased the stock 
of builders’ hardware, cutlery, dairy supplies, heating stoves, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf 
hardware, etc., of J. S. Affierbaugh. 


DIVERNON, ILL.—R. J. Neeson purchased the interest of 
his partner, C. H. Sturgeon, in the hardware and implement 
business. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—The hardware store of Hawk & Trie- 
schel is now owned by Frederick W. Swannell. 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Peoria Hardware & Plumbing Company 
of 3017 South Adams Street, has been incorporated. The new 
firm will handle a complete line of hardware, roofing, plumb- 
ing and electrical goods, bathroom fixtures, etc. Catalogs 
requested covering plumbing and tin and galvanized iron. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—James C. Suffern will open a hard- 
ware store here. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Gregson Hardware Company 
has been incorporated by William T. Gregson, Carrie A. 
Gregson and Roy E. Gregson. 


AUBURN, IOWA.—H,. W. Staples has started in business, 
dealing in cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy hard- 
ware, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, wagons and 
buggies and washing machines. Catalogs requested on im- 
plements. 


LAKE CITY, IOWA.—wWilliam Ashford has opened a store 
here, and will carry a stock consisting of cream separators, 
heavy farm implements, washing machines, lubricating oils, 
etc. 


MONDAMIN, IOWA.—'The Brown Lumber & Coal Company 
are purchasers of the hardware stock of A. Spooner & Son. 


RICKETTS, IOWA.—The implement business of Preuhs & 
Eck has been sold. C. H. Rohde is the purchaser. 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA.—Nay & Nichols are successors to 
Nay & Co. 


SALINA, KAN.—C. B. Myers, who has succeeded J. W. 
Jones, has moved into new quarters. Catalogs requested on 
builders’ hardware. 


ARMADA, MICH.—The Kruse Sons Company has opened 
a hardware store, dealing in baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. The store has been equipped 
with new fixtures and show cases, and the stock will be 
a and up-to-date. Catalogs requested on oil cook 
stoves. 


MANKATO, MINN.—Murphy & Busch request catalogs on 
the following: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and. 
washing machines. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. D. Elsesser of 1513-1515 East 
Lake Street, has added a stock of hardware to his business. 
W. C. Strayer is manager. 


NEW AUBURN, MINN.—Hall & Grace have disposed of 
their stock to O. F. and A. L. Bielke, who will continue the 
business under the name of the Bielke Hardware Company. 


BUNCETON, MO.—The Hawkins Hardware Company, Inc., 
successor to Moore & Hurt, requests catalogs on furnaces, 


SHERIDAN, MO.—Sheley-Worley & Co., are now in charge 
of the stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, cutlery, 
mechanics’ tools, wagons and buggies, etc., of C. A. Watson. 


HELENA, MONT.—The Helena Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to do both a 
wholesale and retail business in the following: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils. me- 


chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. The incorporators are » F. J. and 
Cc. V Wilson. 


LAUREL, MONT.—The Kassner Hardware Company has 
started in business here, dealing in the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ haraware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, ete 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods an 
washing machines. 


BARTLEY, NEB.—L. E. Moore has bought the hardware 
and furniture stock of Frank Ball. 


RAVENNA, NEB.—The Hunt hardware store, which was sold 
to Engene R. Kean, is now opened with a stock of the follow- 
ing, on which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 


BURLINGTON, N. J.—Robinson W. Rogers of Rogers & 
Miller of Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased the stock of the 
Burlington Hardware Company. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The M. & L. Auto Company, Inc., of 
322 West Front Street, has been incorporated to conduct 
both a wholesale and retail business in automobile acces- 
sories, mechanics’ tools, belting and packing, automobiles, 
etc. The capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
Robert C. McIntosh, Norman D. Loughlin and Robert N. 
Crane. The company has made many improvements, which 
include a new store front and the painting and decorating 
of the interior. Catalogs are requested covering automobile 
accessories and tires, automobiles, oils and greases. 


HERKIMER, N. Y.—The Herkimer Hardware Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated and has purchased the stock 
of C. W. Palmer & Co. The company will continue to do 
both a wholesale and retail business, and later expects to 
conduct a jobbing business in some lines and to increase the 
stock. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, belt- 
ing and packing, bug; whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, lubricating oils, meechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, toys, games and washing machines. 


BROCKET, N. D.—The Schuldt Bros. Lumber Company 
has recently been established here, and will carry a stock 
of bathroom fixtures, cream separators, electrical household 
specialties, mechanics’ tools, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, etc. A complete line of furniture has lately 
been added. Catalogs requested covering heavy hardware 
and electrical goods. 


GRAFTON, N. D.—The Sell Hardware & Harness Com- 
pany has purchased the Haugland & Tollack hardware store. 


NEW ROCKFORD, N. D.—H. B. Garden & Co. have opened 
a store here, carrying baseball goods, belting and packing, 
mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware, ranges and cook stoves, 
etc. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO.—The S. Clark hardware store, for- 
merly the Marysville Hardware Compan'y, has been pur- 
chased by Schrammel & Hudson. The firm will also do a 
plumbing, furnace work and tinning business. 


PLAIN CITY, OHIO.—Howland Bros. have moved their 
stock to a new building. They now have a complete stock of 
aeenem fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, builders’ tools, 
ete. 


ALTUS, OKLA.—The Johnson Hardware & Implement 
Company has opened a store here, carrying cream separators, 
heavy farm implements, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, 
wagons and buggies. 


MEYERSDALE, PA.—The_ Siehl hardware store has 
changed hands. The Meyersdale Hardware & Supply, the 
purchaser, is renovating and painting the building, putting 
in show windows and increasing the stock. 


READING, PA.—The Bard Hardware Company will shortly 
commence the erection of a_ three-story building, to 
used as a warehouse, 60 x 60 ft., on Court Street. 
company’s business is both wholesale and retail. 


TAMAQUA, PA.—The Hadesty Hardware Company, Inc. 
established in 1857, has been incorporated to conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business. The capital is $10,000, and 
the stock will consist of automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, glassware, cutiery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies an 
washing machines. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—William EB. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes & Thompson Hardware Company, has purchased the 
interest of T. C, Thompson, who has retired. No charge will 
be made in the firm name. 








